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A  SPECIAL  REPORT 


City  Program  Pushes 
RentsThrough  Roof 


by  Rob  Waters 

Lenh  Tae  Chi  didn't  know  what  the 
letters  he  received  from  the  city  and 
his  landlord  last  month  said.  So  he 
took  them  to  his  English  class  and 
got  one  of  the  shocks  of  his  life. 

THIS  LETTER  IS  NOT  A  NOT- 
ICE OF  A  RENT  INCREASE," 
began  the  letter  addressed  to  "Ten- 
ant-Occupant" and  sent  by  a  city 
loan  officer.  The  letter  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  owner  of  the 
building  at  334  Leavenworth  had 
received  a  loan  from  the  city's 
Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program 
and  was  entitled  to  pass  through  to 
the  tenant  a  portion  of  the  payments 
on  the  loan. 

'  'The  maximum  allowable  for  your 
apartment  is:  $170.16  per  month," 
the  letter  said. 

Three  days  later,  Chi  got  another 
letter,  this  time  from  his  landlord's 
attorney,  informing  him  that  his  rent 
would  increase  $165,  from  $295.39  to 
$450. 

"I'm  very  worried,"  he  said 
through  an  interpreter.  "I've  got 
headaches,  I've  got  stomach  aches,  I 
can't  even  sleep." 

Chi  said  that  his  income  from 
welfare  is  only  $660  a  month  and, 
although  he  doesn't  want  to  move, 
there  is  no  way  he  can  afford  to  pay 
$450  for  rent. 

Georgina  Kerr,  a  73-year  old 
widow  who  first  moved  into  the 
building  25  years  ago  with  her  late 
husband,  Robert,  cried  through  an 
interview  with  the  Times. 

"I  can't  stay  here  anymore.  I  can't 
afford  it,"  she  said,  explaining  that 
her  total  income  from  Social  Security 
and  a  small  pension  from  working  as 
a  waitress  came  to  $497.  Her  new 
rent  is  $425,  up  from  $255. 

She  walked  through  her  beautiful- 
ly decorated  apartment,  pointing  out 
the  improvements  she  had  made 
over  the  years.  The  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting, the  drapes,  the  bathroom 
sink,  the  bedroom  doors— she  paid 
for  all  of  them.  "Now  I  lose  them 
all,"  she  said.  "I  expected  to  stay 
here  forever." 

continued  on  page  9 


Artist  At  Work 


Craig  Lasha  is  one  of  two  artists  being  considered  to  produce  public  works  for  the 
Tenderloin.  See  story,  page  4.  photo:  Greg Gaar 


Holiday  Happenings 


Hospitality  House  is  having  a 
Christmas  Art  Sale  of  hand-made 
cards,  ornaments,  pottery  and  other 
artwork  made  by  Tenderloin  artists. 
The  artwork  varies  in  style  from 
realistic  portraits  and  landscapes  to 
more  abstract  and  surrealistic  work. 
The  pottery,  whether  it's  made  on 
the  potter's  wheel  or  carefully  hand- 
crafted, is  perhaps  the  best  buy  in 
the  city.  The  prices  run  as  low  as  50 
cents  for  delightfully  humorous 
cards  or  a  few  dollars  for  small 
ceramic  works.  The  quality  of  the 
work  is  very  high ;  it  is  a  fine  display 
of  affordable  art  made  by  serious 


artists  here  in  the  Tenderloin.  The 
Hospitality  House  Art  Department, 
located  at  146  Leavenworth,  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  11:30 
to  5:30  and  Saturday  from  1:00  to 
4:30. 

*♦**♦ 

A  lot  of  things  are  going  on  at 
Glide  Church  during  the  holidays. 
December  16th,  from  12:30  pm  to 
1:30  pm,  a  special  Children's  Cele- 
bration. December  21st,  from  8:30 
am  to  2:00  pm,  bags  of  Christmas 
groceries  will  be  distributed  to  resi- 
dents of  the  Tenderloin  area.  Decem- 
continued  on  page  4 


by  Wade  Hudson 

San  Francisco's  mental  health 
system  is  faced  with  a  crisis  of  mam- 
moth proportions,  according  to  both 
administrators  and  critics  alike. 

"We're  in  a  major  crisis.  The 
whole  system  is  out  of  control,"  said 
George  Peterson,  special  assistant  to 
the  acting  mental  health  director. 

"We've  got  a  lousy  system," 
echoed  Alan  Leavitt,  the  former 
mental  health  chief. 

At  a  time  when  ever-growing  num- 
bers of  mentally  disturbed  homeless 
people  are  wandering  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco,  the  city  is  pouring 
ever-greater  amounts  of  money  into 
a  revolving  door  of  hospitalization, 
release  and  re-hcwpitalizatttm 

When  psychiatric  hospitals  are 
filled  to  capacity  and  must,  on  a 
routine  basis,  turn  people  away, 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  beds  are 
taken  by  people  who  are  there  simply 
because  they  have  no  place  to  go. 

The  more  crowded  the  streets  and 
the  psychiatric  wards  become,  the 
greater  is  the  pressure  to  increase 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  to  deal 
with  the  crisis.  And  the  more  money 
is  spent  on  high-priced  hospitali- 
zation, the  more  reluctant  city  deci- 
sion-makers are  to  devote  funds  to 
less  costly  — but  possibly  more  ef- 
fective—alternatives to  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

"The  more  people  (are  put)  in  the 
hospital,  the  worse  it  gets,"  Leavitt 
told  a  Tenderloin  group  shortly 
before  stepping  down  as  director. 
"(Mental  health  professionals)  keep 
on  doing  what  they're  doing  over  and 
over  again  though  many  patients  say 
they  don't  like  it  and  it  doesn't  help. 
They  don't  know  what  else  to  do." 

As  the  crisis  grows,  neighborhood 
and  city-wide  mental  health  activists 
are  mounting  a  campaign  to  per- 
suade Mayor  Feinstein  to  re-shape 
the  system. 

The  focus  on  Feinstein  is  due  in 
part  to  last  month's  passage  of 
Proposition  C,  which  establishes  a 
city  Health  Commission  to  run  the 
public  health  department.  The  may- 
or must  appoint  the  seven  members 
of  the  Commission  by  Jan.  15  and 
will  also  have  the  power  to  remove 
them. 

The  first  major  controversy  on  the 
mayor's  desk  will  be  whether  and 
where  to  build  a  new  locked  psychia- 
tric facility  for  severely  disabled 
people. 

The  city  currently  has  some  600 
patients  at  Napa  State  Hospital  and 
continued  on  page  1 2 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 

by  Wade  Hudson 

Who  Is  Your  Hero? 


Eric  Hanserd,  17 

Joe  Montana,  I  like  his  style.  The 
coolness,  the  real  smoothness.  He 
doesn't  panic.  He  shows  authority, 
leadership.  I  really  like  football,  the 
excitement. 


Joseph  Stephenson,  17 

My  father.  He's  always  stood  for 
good  things.  He's  just  an  alright 
guy.  When  I  was  in  trouble,  he 
would  always  hear  my  side  of  it.  And 
if  I  did  do  it,  he  would  be  fair  about 
punishment.  He  always  stood  for  a 
good  cause. 


Dwayne  Richardson,  22 

I  don't  have  no  heroes.  Nothing  but  a 
millionaire.  Someone  with  a  lot  of 
money.  So  I  wouldn't  have  to  be 
here,  but  Hawaii  or  somewhere. 


Kevin  Richardson,  20 

Martin  Luther  King  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Both  had  a  goal  and  they 
went  all  out  for  it.  In  my  life,  I  never 
had  a  real  goal.  So  I  just  admire  that 
in  a  person,  how  strong  they  felt 
about  it.  They  were  for  a  good  cause. 
They  were  trying  to  free  a  lot  of 
slaves  and  things  like  that. 


Sandra  Lowery,  20 

Diana  Ross.  She's  got  a  nice  shape, 
pretty  hair,  pretty  teeth.  She  can 

eing  good.  Sh©  por forme  good.  She 

dresses  very  nice.  I  really  like  the 
way  she  dresses. 


Cindy  James,  22 

No.  I  don't  have  one.  It's  called  a 
fantasy  and  I  don't  have  any. 
They're  just  not  real.  I'm  basically 
the  kind  of  person  I  would  want  to 
be.  Financial  security  isn't  even  all 
that  important.  Money  doesn't  buy 
happiness.  It's  got  to  be  something 
inside. 


Seniors'  Space 

Information  Please 


by  Myra  Van  Aerts 

You  have  to  pay  Ma  Bell  to  get 
information  over  the  phone  these 
days  but  there  is  a  number  seniors 
can  call  and  get  information  free. 
And  unlike  the  phone  company,  the 
voice  on  the  other  end  will  be  a  live 
human,  not  a  tape  recording. 

San  Francisco's  Office  of  Senior 
Information,  Referral  and  Health 
Promotion  (I&R,  for  brevity's  sake) 
exists  to  put  seniors  in  touch  with  the 
information  they  are  seeking.  San 
Francisco  is  rich  in  resources  for 
older  people  but  unless  he  or  she 
works  in  the  field  of  social  services 
it's  unlikely  that  the  average  senior- 
on-the-street  could  know  what's 
available. 

Some  questions  are  easily  an- 
swered; others  are  crucial  to  the 
questioner's  well-being. 

Question:  "I've  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  Where  can  I  find 
someone  to  take  care  of  me?" 
Answer:  In-Home  Support  Services, 
(available,  if  you're  eligible,  from  the 
city  Social  Services  department),  or 
one  of  a  number  of  private  health 
care  agencies  if  you  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Question:  "Are  free  butter  and 
cheese  still  being  handed  out?" 
Answer:  Yes;  we'll  send  you  a  list  of 

places. 

Lots  of  lists  are  gradually  being 
compiled  at  I&R:  lists  of  seniors 

centers,  lints  of  employment  agen- 
cies willing  to  place  older  workers, 
lists  of  grocery  stores  that  make 
home  deliveries. 

I&R  gets  most  inquiries  over  the 
telephone,  but  nearly  400  seniors 
drop  in  to  the  offices  in  the  Orpheum 
Building  near  the  Civic  Center.  Most 
drop-ins  come  to  pick  up  their  Muni 
ID  card  or  Gold  Card  for  the  senior 
discount  program,  but  some  seniors 
come  to  browse  amongst  the  wealth 
of  written  information,  most  of  it 
focusing  on  health  issues  for  older 
people. 

I&R  wants  to  be  sure  it  is 
providing  the  kind  of  services  seniors 
want  and  need  and  they  are  always 
open  to  suggestions.  If  you'd  like 
help  in  locating  an  appropriate 
resource  or  want  to  pick  up  the  latest 
issue  of  "Age  Page,"  either  give 
them  a  call  at  G26-1033  or  drop  by  at 
1182  Market  Street  (at  8th),  Room 
211.  They'll  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 


Get  The  Times 
Here 

The  following  locations  have  agreed 
to  distribute  The  Tenderloin  Times 
monthly  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
The  Times  appreciates  their  assis- 
tance. 

Postal  Instant  Press,  25  Taylor  (at 
Golden  Gate) 

Daldas  Grocery,  199  Eddy  (and 
Taylor) 

Glide  Church,  330  Ellis  (and  Taylor) 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 

295  Eddy  (at  Jones) 

G  &  H  Liquors,  201  Jones  (and 
Jones) 

David's  Market,  402  Ellis  (and 
Jones) 

The  Perfect  Hamburger,  601  Geary 
(and  Jones) 

Empire  Liquors,  399  Eddy  (and 
Leavenworth) 

Alexander  Hamilton  Pharmacy,  596 

O'Farrell  (and  Leavenworth) 

YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  (at  Leaven- 
worth) 

Central  Towers  Market,  352  Turk  (at 
Leavenworth) 

Cadillac  Market,  499  Eddy  (at  Hyde) 

Big  Horn  Bar  B  Que,  808  Geary  (at 
Hyde) 

J  &  E  DeU,  757  Larkin  (at  O'Farrell) 

Sandwich  Plus,  912  Geary  (at  Larkin) 

Shayeb  Market,  1030  Polk  (near 
Post) 


Esthazia  Cass  and  Craig 

Lasha  getting  married 

at  the  Aarti  Co-op  Hotel. 
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TIMES 


Now  you  can  be  certain  of  getting  every  issue  of  the 
TENDERLOIN  TIMES.  Never  again  will  you  miss  one  because 
your  neighbors  got  there  first.  To  take  out  an  inexpen- 
sive one-year  subscription,  just  fill  out  the  slip  below 
and  return  it  with  a  check  or  money  order  to  the  TENDER- 
LOIN TIMES,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  San  Francisco,  94102. 
DO  IT  TODAY". 


YES!  I  want  a  one-year  (12  issues) 
subscription  to  the  TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TIMES.  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money 
opder  for  (  )  $10  regular  or  (  )  $4  senior,  low 
income.  Send  to: 

NAME:  


ADDRESS:  

ROOM:  CITY/ZIP: 
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New  Study  Shows  No  Shortage  of  TL 
Investment 


Public  and  private  investment  into 
Tenderloin  residential  rehabilitation 
has  increased  by  one  thousand 
percent  in  the  last  three  years, 
according  to  a  comprehensive  study 
just  concluded  by  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition. 

The  group's  "Tenderloin  Invest- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Index" 
looked  at  neighborhood  investment 
by  examining  building  permits  taken 
out  for  residential  rehabilitation  in  a 
six-block  core  Tenderloin  area  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  study  says  that  while  an 
average  of  eight  permits  were  taken 
out  per  year  between  1970  and  1981, 
the  number  jumped  to  27  per  year 
during  the  last  three  years.  Simi- 
larly, the  amount  of  estimated  in- 
vestment jumped  from  $200,000  per 
year  during  the  first  period  to  an 
average  $3.2  million  per  year  from 
1982  to  the  present,  according  to  the 
study. 


Erik  Schapiro,  the  Planning  Coali- 
tion staff  member  who  coordinated 
the  study,  says  the  trend  towards 
increased  investment  began  in  the 
early  1970's  when  money  was  put 
into  rehabilitating  several  hotels  for 
use  by  seniors  being  displaced  from 
the  South  of  Market  by  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center  project. 

Prior  to  that,  he  says,  many 
buildings  sat  vacant,  there  was  little 
investment,  no  strong  neighborhood 
organization  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  zoned  for  commercial 
use.  "In those  days,"  Schapiro  says, 
"property  owners,  hoping  for  more 
Hilton  Hotels,  refused  to  invest  in 
their  buildings  and  many  of  them 
literally  fell  apart." 

Now,  Schapiro  says,  few  of  the 
buildings  are  vacant,  the  area  is 
recognized  as  a  residential  neigh- 
borhood and  investment  and  rehab- 
ilitation are  occuring. 

The  study  was  produced,  in  part, 
to  counter  arguments  being  made  by 


some  developers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives who  want  to  see  a  zoning 
plan  enacted  for  the  Tenderloin  that 
would  allow  for  a  greater  degree  of 
commercial  development  than  the 
plan  proposed  by  city  planners  and 
supported  by  the  Planning  Coalition. 
That  proposal  is  scheduled  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission on  December 

The  developers  have  argued  that  a 
restrictive  residential  zoning  plan 
will  discourage  investment  and  per- 
petuate blighted  and  deteriorated 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood. 
Schapiro  says  his  study  proves  the 
opposite. 

"In  the  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
the  neighborhood  was  zoned  com- 
mercial, it  was  out  of  whack  with  the 
actual  residential  nature  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  there  was  no 
investment,"  Schapiro  argues. 
"Residential  investment  has  drasti- 
cally increased  since  there  has  been 
a  commitment  to  keep  the  Tender- 
loin as  a  residential  community." 


Tenderloin  Investment  &  Rehabilitation   Index:   1970  1984 


—  source:   S.F.   Dept.  of  Public  Works  — 
•  area:   6  core  blocks** 
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Election  Results 


by  Erik  Schapiro 


An  analysis  of  Tenderloin  election 
returns  show  a  decidedly  progressive 
cast  to  the  neighborhood  vote  once 
again. 

As  has  been  true  with  most  recent 
elections,  a  look  at  Tenderloin  elec- 
tion results  shows  a  decidedly  liberal 
edge  to  neighborhood  voting  pat- 
terns. 

Tenderloin  voters,  by  an  even 
more  overwhelming  margin  than 
voters  in  the  rest  of  the  city,  would 
have  kicked  out  Ronnie  and  put  in 
Fritz.  A  whopping  73  percent  voted 
for  Mondale. 

On  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
neighborhood  voters,  like  voters  in 
the  rest  of  the  city,  put  the  six 
incumbent  Supervisors  at  the  top  of 
their  ballot.  But  the  order  of  finish  of 
the  six  reelected  incumbents  was  a 
bit  different.  Liberal  Harry  Britt,  a 
gay  activist  and  strong  supporter  of 
rent  control,  finished  first  in  the 
neighborhood  and  fourth  citywide. 
Quentin  Kopp,  a  conservative  and 
rent   control    opponent    who  was 


hoping  to  finish  in  the  top  spot  and 
get  the  coveted  board  presidency, 
finished  last  among  the  six  incum- 
bents in  the  Tenderloin  and  third 
citywide. 

Tenderloin  voters  ovemhelmingly 
rejected  three  conservative  state 
propositions,  registering  a  whopping 
77  percent  'No'  vote  on  the  welfare- 
slashing  Prop.  41,  and  slightly 
smaller  negative  votes  on  Howard 
Jarvis'  latest  tax -cutting  scheme  and 
Gov.  Deukmejian's  reapportionment 
proposal.  They  also  voted  strongly 
for  establishing  a  state  lottery. 

On  city  propositions  of  note, 
neighborhood  voters  gave  solid  back- 
ing to  a  proposal  to  create  a  Health 
Commission,  demonstrated  their 
concern  with  police  protection  and 
adequate  training  of  officers  by 
voting  for  a  measure  designed  to 
increase  training  by  a  greater  than 
4-to-l  margin,  and  showed  distaste 
for  military  spending  and  apartheid 
in  South  Africa  by  voting  for  two 
policy  statements. 


TURNOUT:  48.01% 
Registered  Voters 
Ballots  Cast 

PRESIDENT 

Reagan  27% 
Mondale  73% 

STATE  SENATE 

Marks  57% 
Belli  42% 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

1)  Harry  Britt 

2)  John  Molinari 

3)  Carol  Ruth  Silver 

4)  Louise  Renne 

5)  Willie  Kennedy 

6)  Quentin  Kopp 

7)  Kevin  Starr 

8)  Pat  Norman 

9)  Johnathan  Bulkley 

10)  Julianne  Malveaux 


13,867 
6,750 


No. 


Votes 
3.552 
3,351 
3,133 
2,984 
2,768 
2,523 
1,548 
1,471 
828 
723 


STATE  PROPOSITIONS 

YES  NO 

No.  36  (Jarvis  IV)  27%  73% 

No.  37  (lottery)  66%  34% 

No.  39  (Duke's  Reapport.)     34%  66% 

No.  41  (Cruel  Welfare  Cuts)  23%  77% 

CITY  PROPOSITIONS 

C  (Health  Commission)         56%  44% 

G  (Police  Training)  86%  14% 

I  (Military  Spending)  55%  45% 

J  (Apartheid)  62%  32% 


TL  Community 
Fund  Sets 
Deadline 

The  United  Tenderloin  Commun- 
ity Fund  has  established  December 
12  as  the  first  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  requests  for  funding. 

The  fund,  which  as  $50,000  that 
was  donated  to  it  by  the  Ramada 
Rennaissance  Hotel,  will  be  making 
grants  and  loans  to  non-profit  or- 
ganizations serving  the  Tenderloin. 

Information  concerning  the  appli- 
cation procedure  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  fund  at  330  Ellis,  Box  C, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  or  by 
speaking  with  any  of  the  fund's 
distribution  committee  members: 
Thelma  Kavanagh,  Leroy  Looper, 
Jan  Mirikitani,  Claudia  Viek  or 
Midge  Wilson. 

Non-profit  Food 

Store  Moves 
Ahead 

The  group  working  on  opening  a 
non-profit  food  store  in  the  Tender- 
loin neighborhood  selected  a  name 
for  the  store  out  of  the  more  than 
thirty  entries  submitted  in  the 
"Name  the  Store"  contest.  The 
winning  entry  was  Tenderloin  Trad- 
ing Post  which  was  suggested  by 
Frances  Middleton,  a  neighborhood 
resident  and  member  of  the  Cadillac 
Players,  the  neigh borhodd  perform- 
ing group. 

The  group,  facilitated  by  the 
Tenderloin  Community  Endeavor,  is 

putting  together  a  plan  to  offer 
shares  in  the  store  to  various  groups 
and  individuals  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital  to  secure  a  site  and 
open  the  doors  of  the  Trading  Post  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  membership  drive  is  also 
planned  to  solicit  members  in  the 
store.  Members  will  receive  dis- 
counted prices,  occasional  food  "bo- 
nuses" and  other  benefits  in  the 
form  of  special  programs  of  speakers 
and  presentations  of  interest  to  the 
consumer.  Members  will  have  a  vote 
in  the  operation  of  the  store. 

An  immediate  goal  is  to  make 
some  food  available  on  a  limited 
basis  until  the  store  is  in  operation. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  of  the  month  at  4  p.m. 
on  the  mezzanine  of  the  Cadillac 
Hotel,  380  Eddy  St.  All  are  welcome. 
For  further  information  contact  Anne 
Cooper  at  240  Jones,  #7,  474-3997. 


—DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— i 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 
WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 

•  Ask  about  reduced  lacs 

•  SeniorOenl  Program  - 

Participant 
•  CD  A  sponsored 

UNION  MEMBERS 

Covered  under  your  union 
dental  plan?  Simply  bring 
in  the  forms  furnished 
by  your  employer 

ME  Dl-CAl  ACCEPTED 

TAGA10G SPOKEN  4$$ 

FREE  PARKING 

Mission  al  7lh  lot  ne»t  to  Post  Ollice  Obtain  tidal  at 
Or  OrwiUollice 

DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Between  6th  &  7th  Stl.- 
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Holiday  Happenings 

ber  23rd  will  see  the  Christmas 
Celebration  at  9:00  and  11:00  am. 
Also,  Christmas  dinner  will  be 
served  from  8:00  am  to  3:00  pm.  On 
December  24th,  from  1:00  pm  to  3:00 
pm,  there  will  be  a  Christmas  party 
and  toys  will  be  distributed  to  all  the 
children  present.  All  of  these  activi- 
ties will  take  place  at  Glide  Church, 
330  Ellis  Street. 

***** 

Low  income  families  who  need  just 
a  little  more  to  make  that  Christmas 
dinner  happen  can  receive  a  "Christ- 
mas Box"  from  the  Volunteers  of 
America.  The  Oakland  office  is 
registering  families  now.  If  you  or 
some  family  you  know  needs  the 
goods,  call  Dan  at  834-4650.  You 
must  register  for  the  "Christmas 
Box"  before  December  20,  1984. 
Just  call  the  above  number  to 
register.  Also,  if  you  would  like  to 


by  Nelson  Morales 

The  Tenderloin  will  soon  be  ac- 
quiring three  public  artworks  for  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  to  enjoy 
—a  mural  to  be  painted  on  the  back 
of  the  Paige  Hotel  and  two  sculp- 
tures to  be  erected  at  the  new  Father 
Alfred  Boeddeker  Park  at  Jones  and 
Eddy. 


donate  food,  time  or  means  of  trans- 
portation, give  them  a  call. 

***** 

The  S.F.  Firefighters'  Toy  Pro- 
gram is  in  full  swing  for  low  income 
families.  Simply  apply  at  any  fire- 
house  between  November  15th  and 
December  6th.  You  will  be  able  to 
pick  the  toys  up  when  you  are 
notified  by  mail  of  the  locations  and 
times.  (Most  toys  are  for  pre-teens.) 
Call  Paul  Fuhrman  at  777-0440. 

***** 

The  Women's  Building  would  like 
to  invite  the  public  to  the  sixth 
annual  Winter  Women's  Arts  and 
Crafts  Fair  on  December  1st  and  2nd 
and  8th  and  9th.  Come  and  see 
beautiful  handmade  arts  and  crafts 
by  more  than  150  craftswomen. 
There  will  be  a  program  of  great 


local  talent,  lunch  will  be  available, 
and  if  you  bring  the  kids,  childcare 
will  be  available.  The  hours  are  from 
10:00  am  to  7:00  pm  on  Saturdays, 
and  from  10:00  am  to  5:00  pm  on 
Sunday.  The  Women's  Building  is 
located  at  3543  18th  Street,  between 
Valencia  and  Guerrero,  and  is  ac- 
cessible by  MUNI.  A  nominal  sliding 
scale  donation  will  be  requested  at 
the  door. 

***** 

The  Main  Library,  at  Larkin  and 
MacAllister,  is  having  a  Mid- Winter 
Festival  for  children  on  Wednesday, 
December  19th.  Come  celebrate  the 
winter  holidays,  Christmas,  Hanuk- 
kah  and  a  Kwanza  Festival.  Join  us 
for  the  selections  from  "The  Nut- 
cracker" by  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet,  a  puppet  show  of  "The  Shoe- 
maker and  the  Elves,"  and  holiday 
songs  from  around  the  world  with 
recording  artist  Nancy  Raven.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  4:00  pm. 


***** 

The  Gray  Panthers  will  throw  a 
Christmas  Party  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 16th,  beginning  at  12:30  pm  at 
the  Gray  Panther's  headquarters,  50 
Fell  Street.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

***** 

Hanukkah  party  for  seniors,  to  take 
place  at  the  Antonia  Manor,  180 
Turk  Street,  on  Friday,  December 
14th  from  2:00  to  4:00  pm.  This  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Jewish 
Family  and  Childrens'  Services. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

***** 

Dance  lovers!  Special  holiday  par- 
ty at  the  YWCA  Senior  Center,  620 
Sutter  Street,  on  Sunday,  December 
23rd.  Come  and  dance  to  the  live 
band  sounds  of  Mai  Malione's  Band 
from  2:00  pm  to  4:00  pm.  Come 
mingle,  socialize  and  have  fun! 
Coffee  and  refreshments  served. 
There  will  also  be  a  special  New 
Year's  Party  on  Sunday,  December 
30th,  with  the  live  band  sounds  of 
the  Bob  Souza  Band.  Come  and 
enjoy. 

***** 

The  World  Relief  organization  is 
accepting  donations  of  new  or  like- 
new  toys  and  non-perishable 
(canned)  foods  and  staples  (rice, 
beans,  pasta)  to  be  distributed  to  our 
new  friends  from  Southeast  Asia  to 
make  their  Christmas  a  little  better. 
Donations  will  be  accepted  at  the 
offices  of  World  Relief,  which  is  on 
the  9th  floor  of  the  Golden  Gate 
YMCA.  If  you  cannot  take  your 
donations  there,  call  Richard  Nash  at 
775-5151  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  pick  up  any  contributions 
-  you  may  have.  Contributions  should 
be  received  by  December  8. 


Free  Art 

The  following  art  exhibitions  can  be 
seen  free  at  local  museums  and 
galleries. 

MUSEUMS 

Academy  of  Sciences:  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Paintings  by  Andreas  Notte- 
bohm:  Visions  and  Fantasies  of  Outer 
Space,  through  December  9th.  Open 
daily  10:00  am  to  5:00  pm.  First 
Wednesday  of  each  month  free  ad- 
mission. Regular  admissions,  Adults 
$2.00,  ages  12  to  17  $1 .00  and  children 
6  to  11  $.75. 

Asian  Art  Museum;  Kennedy  Drive, 
Golden  Gate  Park.  Selected  master- 
pieces of  Near-Eastern  Art  from  the 
Avery  Brundage  Collection.  Through 
January  1 ,  1985,  open  10:00  am  to  5:00 
pm  daily;  free  from  10:00  am  to  noon 
on  Saturdays.  Regular  admissions: 
Adults  $2.00;  Juniors  &  Seniors  $.50. 
S.F.  Museum  of  Modern  Art:  Van 
Ness  and  McAllister.  Opens  December 
9th  with  their  50th  Anniversary  Exhi- 
bition. More  than  600  works  from  the 
permanent  20th  century  collection. 
Free  Thursday  evenings  6:00  to  9:00 
pm.  Regular  admission  $3.00. 

GALLERIES  (Always  free) 
Bruce  Belick  Gallery:  55  Grant  Street 
Furniture  art  by  David  Terry  and 
silkscreens  and  sculptures  by  Mark 
Bulwinkle.  Opens  December  5,  5:30 
pm  to  7:30  pm,  and  runs  through 
December  29. 

Braunstein  Gallery:  254  Sutter  Street 
Soft  Pastels  on  paper  by  Ursula 
Schnider.  Opens  December  4,  recep- 
tion December  5,  5:30  pm  to  7:30  pm, 
and  runs  until  January. 
Eaton/Shoen  Gallery:  315  Sutter 
Street  New  Talent:  Paintings  Dy  Luis 
Frangella,  Michael  Vigaviro,  Patrick 
Sweeney  and  David  Wohnarowicz. 
Opens  December  15,  5:00  pm  to  7:00 
pm,  and  runs  through  January  12. 
Janet  Steinberg  Gallery:  315  Sutter 
Street.  Paintings  by  Elizabeth  Mac- 
kinne  and  Steward  Fienman,  and 
sculptures  by  Julia  Marchall.  Opens 
December  5,  5:00  pm  to  7.00  pm,  and 
runs  through  December  22 


Neighborhood  Artists  Hope  Art  Works 
Become  Public  Works 


There  is  a  strong  chance  that  the 
work  will  not  just  be  for  the  Ten- 
derloin, but  will  also  be  of  and  by  the 
Tenderloin.  Two  artists  who  live  in 
the  Tenderloin,  and  whose  work 
strongly  reflects  neighborhood  life, 
are  among  the  finalists  being  con- 
sidered for  the  assignments  by  the 

8an  Francisco  Arts  Commission. 

Painter  Craig  Lasha  is  a  native  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  who  lived 
for  some  years  in  Los  Angeles  and 
then  made  his  way  to  San  Francisco. 
He  studied  at  the  Art  Academy  of 
San  Francisco  where  he  received  a 
four  year  scholarship.  A  recipient  of 
three  grants  from  the  California  Arts 
Council,  he  has  been  in  the  Tender- 
loin for  the  last  five  years  where  he  is 
often  to  be  seen  working  on  one  of 
his  canvasses. 

His  work  includes  a  series  of 
Tenderloin  street  scenes  which  real- 
istically depict  the  many  aspects  of 
life  in  the  Tenderloin  and  indicate  his 
strong  personal  involvement  with  the 
community.  Working  with  the  Real- 
ity Arts  Workshop,  he  has  taught  art 
to  many  Tenderloin  residents  and 
helped  them  to  display  their  work  as 
well. 

'  'There  are  a  lot  of  things  going  on 
out  here,"  he  says,  "but  in  the  last 
few  years  I've  seen  a  noticable 
change.  Families  have  moved  into 
the  neighborhood;  Indians,  Blacks, 
Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Latins,  etc.  A 


r 


\ 

Smith 

whole  variety  of  people  doing  their 
thing,  their  children  playing  in  the 
streets;  there's  music  out  there.  And 
that  is  what  I  want  to  emphasize  in 
my  proposal,  the  variety  and  the 
music." 

Anthony  Smith  was  born  in  Sacra- 
mento, has  resided  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  the 
Tenderloin  for  the  last  four.  He 
studied  under  Alio  Bienvenuto  and 
Scott  Amour  at  Fort  Mason.  He  is 
now  living  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel.  An 
accomplished  musician,  song  writer 
as  well  as  sculptor,  he  has  been 
involved  in  the  community  through 
the  Cadillac  Players,  as  well  as  the 
Reality  Art  Workshop.  It  was 
through  an  exhibit  at  the  Cadillac 
that  his  work  came  to  the  attention  of 
Pat  Caroline  who  suggested  that  he 
submit  his  work  to  the  Arts  Com- 


sculpting. 


Laura  Miller 


iwoi  l  v>vwfoJ»a6J'i»'3r painting  of  Eddy  and  Leavenworth. 


mission  for  the  proposed  sculpture  to 
be  placed  in  the  neighborhood  park. 

"This  park,"  he  says,  "has  come 
about  through  the  great  effort  of 
many  members  of  this  community.  It 
is,  in  a  way,  their  baby.  They  have 
monitored  its  development  and  look 
forward  with  increasing  excitement 
to  its  final  opening.  This  project  has 
stirred  a  great  sense  of  pride  and 
involvement  throughout  the  com- 
munity, creating  a  unity  and  focal 
point  in  a  neighborhood  so  diverse  in 
its  origin." 

It  is  this  "involvement  and  unity" 
that  has  inspired  Anthony's  proposal 
for  the  designated  site.  The  sculp- 
ture, which  will  be  cast  in  bronze  and 
stand  five  feet  tall,  will  be  a  visual 
representation  of  this  unity.  Two 
arms  hold  up  a  large  globe  in  which 
many  faces  appear  in  bas-relief, 
representing  the  many  different 
ethnic  groups  which  make  up  the 
neighborhood.  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  community  involvement,  the 
faces  will  not  be  impersonal  repre- 
sentations, but  actual  castings  of 
Tenderloin  residents. 

As  both  Craig  Laska  and  Anthony 
Smith  attest  to,  there  are  many  fine 
artists  living  and  working  in  the 
Tenderloin;  painters,  sculptors,  pot- 
ters, poets,  writers,  musicians,  etc., 
who,  ^iven  our  particular  social 
structure,  do  not  often  get  the  recog- 
nition their  work  deserves.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Arts  Commission, 
upon  making  their  final  decision,  will 
keep  this  point  in  mind,  and  recog- 
nize the  possible  input  these  artists 
can  make  in  their  society,  and  more 
to  the  point,  in  their  community. 
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INShort 

by  Wade  Hudson 

RAMADA  JOB  OPENINGS.  The 

recently-opened  Ramada  Renais- 
sance Hotel,  which  has  so  far  hired 
approximately  100  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents, is  continuing  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  applicants  who  live  in  the 
Tenderloin  as  jobs  open  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tenderloin  Ramada 
Jobs  Coalition.  Marilyn  Norman  at 
885-0460  can  provide  more  details. 

QUICKER  CASH  ORDERED.  The 

battle  over  getting  emergency  mon- 
ey for  desperately  poor  families 
continues.  In  late  November,  Judge 
Roy  Wonder  told  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  to  draft  specific  pro- 
cedures for  making  cash  available  to 
families  in  need  within  48  hours.  Any 
eligible  family  that  is  denied  can 
contact  Anita  Evans  at  870  Market, 
Room  #1103,  433-2535. 

PICKING  UP  THE  PIECES.  300  or 

more  seniors  are  expected  to  gather 
at  Glide  Church  at  9  am  on  Decem- 
ber 14  to  discuss  last  month's  elec- 
tion and  mobilize  for  1985.  Convened 
by  the  California  Legislative  Council 
for  Older  Americans,  the  conference 
will  ask  for  a  two  dollar  admission 
fee,  and  will  feature  elected  officials 
as  guest  speakers. 

THEATRE  SCHOOL  OPENS.  The 
Studio  of  Dramatic  Arts  will  soon 
open  at  the  620  Sutter  YWCA. 
Director  Carl  Henry,  a  member  of 
the  Cadillac  Players,  says  that  he 
runs  the  studio  on  a  non-profit  basis 
in  order  to  make  its  services  avail- 
able to  low-income  people.  Deadline 
to  apply  for  the  Spring  1985  session 
is  December  15.  Direct  all  inquiries 
to  Mr.  Henry  at  928-3008,  ext.  0666. 


HOUSING  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  CHILDREN.  San  Francis- 
co's National  Center  for  Youth  Law 
has  filed  an  official  complaint  with 
the  state  charging  that  the  California 
Department  of  Fair  Employment  and 
Housing  refuses  to  act  on  charges  of 
discrimination  against  children.  The 
commission  that  runs  this  depart- 
ment meets  in  San  Francisco  Decem- 
ber 6  and  is  expected  to  respond  to 
the  complaint.  Those  interested  in 
this  issue  can  contact  Rita  McLennon 
at  543-3307. 

LAW  SUIT  AGAINST  CARL'S  JR. 
Tenderloin  regular  Douglas  Noack  is 
suing  Carl's  Jr.  for  damages  be- 
cause, he  alleges,  their  security 
guards  ejected  him  violently  even 
though  he  was  behaving  peacefully. 
Noack  is  seeking  $2  million  in 
damages. 

CECIL  TURNS  20.  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
will  be  featured  December  7  at  a 
fundraiser  for  Glide  Church  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  celebrating  Cecil  Wil- 
liams' 20  years  of  ministry  at  Glide. 

NEW  MINI-MARKET.  The  Senior 
Outreach  Project  has  opened  a 
second  mini-market  in  the  Marlton 
Hotel  lobby,  240  Jones  at  Eddy, 
featuring  the  best  bargains  to  be 
found  in  the  Tenderloin— such  as 
tuna  for  70  cents  a  can,  day-old 
bread  for  39  cents,  and  a  huge  jar  of 
apple  sauce  for  $1.10.  This  mini- 
market is  held  on  the  first  and 
second  Thursdays  of  the  month  at 
11:00  am. 

FREE  HOME  INSULATION  PRO- 
GRAM. PG&E  bills  can  be  reduced 
by  insulating  hotels  and  apartments. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
of  San  Francisco  will  do  this  work 
free  for  low-income  tenants  and 
landlords  who  rent  to  low-income 
tenants.  To  find  out  if  you  are 
eligible,  call  641-1821. 


came  to  disrupt  the  demonstration, 
to  cause  trouble.  Then  this  guy  came 
up  to  me  and  grabbed  me,"  she 
added. 

Brill  said  that  the  man  never 
identified  himself  as  an  officer  and 
she  did  not  realize  who  he  was  until 
he  had  pinned  her  arms  behind  her 
and  she  was  under  arrest,  charged 
with  felony  assault  on  an  officer  and 
resisting  arrest. 

Another  legal  observer,  Emilia 
Cutrer,  said  she  saw  one  young 
woman  being  choked  by  a  plains- 
clothes  officer  and  two  people  get 
clubbed  by  uniformed  policemen. 
One  man  was  standing  right  next  to 
her  and  was  clubbed  so  hard,  "I 
could  feel  the  reverberations  right 
through  his  body,"  she  said. 

Roughly  a  dozen  plainclothes  of- 
ficers were  used  during  the  demon- 
stration and  made  the  majority  of  the 
28  arrests. 

Veteran  demonstration  watchers 
are  alarmed  by  this  new  and  major 
use  of  undercover  officers,  which 
they  first  noticed  at  an  earlier  anti- 
Weinberger  demonstration  last  Ap- 
ril. During  that  protest,  one  man  was 
arrested  for  identifying  a  plain- 
clothes officer,  according  to  obser- 
vers. 

"This  kind  of  use  of  undercover 
officers  is  really  nefarious,"  said  at- 
torney Coby,  who  was  shocked  by 
the  police  performance. 

"The  worst  part  of  it  is  with  under- 
cover cops,  you  don't  know  if  they 
are  provocateurs  or  what.  When 
other  demonstrators  see  people 
dressed  like  themselves  jump  on 
people,  they  go  to  help.  It  escalates 
the  danger  and  has  a  chilling  effect 
on  free  speech." 

Scant  mention  was  made  in  media 
accounts  of  the  use  of  undercover 
officers  and  their  tactics  at  the  dem- 
onstration, just  as  little  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  past  to  accusations 
of  excessive  use  of  force  by  the  police 
department. 

All  too  often,  the  media  reports 
police  accounts  as  fact— without  at- 
tribution—while demonstrators'  ver- 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop 

250  Hyde  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Telephone:  (415)441-4884 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 
Hours:  Open  everyday  Irom  7:00  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  except  Thursday 


DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER 

ALA  CARTE 

$3  50 

CROSS  RIB 

$2  90 

$5.65 

PRIME  RIB 

$5  05 

$3  60 

CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

$3  00 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 

$3  35 

HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT 

$2.75 

$3.60 

VEAL  CUTLETS 

$3.00 

$3.20 

SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT 

$2  60 

$3  60 

PORK  CHOPS 

$3  00 

$3  35 

WESTERN  OMELETTE 

$2.75 

$3  15 

LI  v/ER&  ONIONS 

$2  55 

$3  35 

GROUND  ROUND  STEAK 

$2.75 

$3  15 

ROAST  CHICKEN 

$2.55 

MONDAY 

$3  10 

TURKEY  ALA  KING 

$2  50 

$3  50 

POT  ROAST 

$2  90 

$3  55 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK 

$2  95 

TUESDAY 

$3  35 

BEEF  STEW 

$2  75 

$3  35 

TURKEY 

$2  75 

WEDNESDAY 

$3  55 

SHORT  RIBS 

$2  95 

$3.35 

STUFF  BELL  PEPPER 

$2  75 

FRIDAY 

$3.50 

CORNED  BEEF 

$2  90 

$3  35 

BAKE  HAM 

$2.75 

$3.35 

COD  FISH 

$2  75 

SATURDAY 

$3.35 

TURKEY 

$2.75 

$5.65 

PRIME  RIB 

$5.05 

SUNDAY 

$3  35 

TENDERLOIN  TIPS 

$2.75 

$5  65 

PRIME  RIB 

$5  05 

$3  55 

BAR  BO  PORK 

$2  95 

Dinner  Includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert 


 WINE  OR  BEER  $1.00  , 

sions  of  events  are  quoted  as 
opinion,  a  pattern  repeated  in  the 
coverage  of  last  month's  demonstra- 
tion. 

Local  news  organizations  are  now 
calling  for  hearings  into  police 
actions  towards  news  personnel.  But 
they  have  been  largely  silent  about 
police  treatment  of  protestors  exer- 
cising their  first  amendment  rights. 

Supervisor  Nancy  Walker,  how- 
ever has  called  for  hearings  with  a 
broader  scope. 

"It  s  not  just  the  police  and  the 
media,  it's  the  police  and  the  people 
at  demonstrations,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  care  if  it's  media  or  me  or  just 
somebody  who  nobody  knows.'' 


Police  and  Protestors:  The 
Story  the  Media  Missed 


by  Rob  Waters  and  Wade  Hudson 

When  San  Francisco  police  offi- 
cers turned  their  nightsticks  on  tele- 
vision news  crews  filming  a  demon- 
stration against  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  last  month,  the 
shocking  spectacle  became  the  lead 
story  on  all  four  local  TV  stations, 
prompted  angry  protests  from  news 
directors,  and  led  to  a  critical 
editorial  in  the  Chronicle. 

Scenes  of  club-wielding  cops  at- 
tacking working  journalists,  shades 
of  Chicago  '68,  were  indeed  sobering 
and  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
police  department's  commitment  to 
the  First  Amendment. 

But  an  equally  shocking  aspect  of 
the  police  performance— and  one 
that  was  all  but  missing  from  any 
major  media  coverage  of  the  event  — 
was  the  violent  police  treatment  of 
the  demonstrators  themselves  and 
the  heavy  use  of  undercover  officers 
to  make  arrests  of  non-violent  dem- 
onstrators. 

The  first  incident  in  what  would  be 
an  action-packed  night  occurred 
when  demonstrators  pushed  over 
police  barricades  and  spilled  into 
Powell  Street.  Most  quickly  retreat- 
ed back  to  the  sidewalk  when  police 
moved  in.  But  others,  some  of  whom 
were  trapped  between  police  and  the 
barricades,  did  not  and  were  at- 
tacked by  club-swinging  officers  on 
horseback  and  foot. 

Attempting  to  film  the  scene  for 
Channel  25,  a  cable  access  station, 
were  two  video  free-lancers. 

4  'The  police  started  beating  every- 
one," said  Juanita  Reiloff,  who  was 


carrying  the  camera  battery  pack. 
' '  A  man  on  horseback  hit  me  on  the 
head  and  on  the  arm  and  I  hit  my 
head  on  the  ground  as  I  fell." 

Reiloff  left  in  an  ambulance  and 
was  treated  at  Mission  Emergency 
Hospital. 

Here's  how  the  incident  was 
reported  on  the  late  TV  news: 

•  Channel  2  reported  that  a  woman 
who  "fell  among  the  demonstrators" 
was  injured. 

•  Channel  4  said  a  woman  was  hurt 
when  she  was  trapped  between 
police  and  the  barricades. 

•  Channel  5  claimed  that  the 
woman  was  trampled  by  the  demon- 
strators . 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  officers 
smashed  TV  news  cameras  filming 
police  arrests  of  snake-dancing 
punk-rockers  who  blocked  traffic  on 
Powell  Street,  another  incident  broke 
out  in  Union  Square. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  undercover 
police  officers  started  jumping  out  of 
the  bushes  arresting  people,"  said 
Mark  Coby,  an  attorney  who  at- 
tended the  demonstration  as  a  legal 
observer.  "I  didn't  see  people  doing 
anything.  The  officers  started  jump- 
ing people  two  or  three  to  a  person 
and  they  were  making  arrests  pretty 
violently,  it  seemed  to  me." 

"I  was  just  standing  there  and  I 
turned  to  my  left  and  there  were  two 
or  three  guys  grabbing  [my  friend]," 
said  Lisa  Brill,  one  of  the  protestors. 
'  'They  knocked  him  down  and  I  stood 
there  screaming. 

"I  thought  they  were  thugs.  I 
thought  they  were  somebody  who 
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Child  Care  Openings  for  Neighborhood 
Children 


With  this  issue,  the  Times  laun- 
ches a  new  film  review  column  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Milner.  The  column  will 
focus  on  films  that  can  be  seen  at 
either  the  low -priced  repertory  thea- 
tres or  at  bargain  matinees.  Starting 
with  next  month 's  column,  Tom  will 
include  a  list  of  some  of  his  favorite 
films  that  will  be  showing  around 
town  that  month.  And  if  you  have 
any  suggestions  for  films  you  think 
Tom  ought  to  praise  or  trash,  send 
them  to  Tenderloin  Times, 

146  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco, 
94102.  Happy  reading  and  pleasant 
viewing. 


THE  TIMES  OF  MILK 
by  Tom  Milner 

Directed  adroitly  by  Robert  Ep- 
stein and  gently  narrated  by  Harvey 
Fierstein,  "The  Times  of  Harvey 
Milk"  is  a  documentary  for  all  times 
and  for  all  of  us. 

This  already  widely  acclaimed  film 
should  enjoy  a  long  run  in  San 
Francisco.  It  makes  everyone  in  the 
audience  remember  what  none  of  us 
should  forget:  the  struggle  for  gay 
rights  — so  aptly  epitomized  by  Milk 
—concerns  everybody,  straight  and 
gay- 

Appealing  it  is:  funny,  fluid, 
gritty,  often  grainy,  always  able  to 
laugh  with  Milk  and  at  itself  as  film. 

This  is  no  gay  polemic,  but  a 
celebration  of  the  human  spirit  in 
adversity  and  triumph,  despair  and 
affirmation. 

Some  of  the  most  telling  scenes 
just  let  Milk  be  himself,  blowing  his 
nose,  clowning  playfully  to  local  TV 
crews,  stepping  in  dog  dung  in 
Dolores  Park. 

The  contrast  to  Dan  White,  his 
murderer,  is  stark.  White  is  wooden, 
uptight,  puritan,  humorless,  a  night- 
stick of  a  man  whose  machismo  was 
finally  settled  by  his  "Twinkie  de- 
fense" in  a  parody  of  justice. 

The  perversion  is  all  Dan  White's 
—  not  Harvey  Milk's. 

If  only  Mayor  George  Moscone 
had  been  assassinated,  the  film 
asks,  would  Dan  White  be  even  now 
serving  a  life  sentence  in  San  Quen- 
tin?  Probably. 

The  suggestion  is  inescapable:  by 
adding  Milk  to  his  rage,  White  may 

Jewish  Service 

by  Erik  Schapiro 

The  Jewish  Family  and  Children 
Services  has  established  a  one-year 
pilot  project  in  the  neighborhood  to 
help  Jewish  men  and  women  living 
in  the  Tenderloin.  The  program  was 
prompted  by  a  cover  story  in  the 
April  1984  Northern  California  Jew- 
ish Bulletin  entitled  "Jews  in  the 
Tenderloin."  This  article  alerted  the 
Jewish  community  to  the  concerns  of 
Jews  in  the  Tenderloin,  and  within 
four  months,  the  Tenderloin  project 
was  off  the  ground. 

Though  the  actual  number  of  Jews 
in  the  neighborhood  is  uncertain, 
Jews  of  all  age  groups  are  well- 
represented  in  the  Tenderloin.  For 
example,  30  percent  of  those  who 
receive  meals  at  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Center  at  333  Turk  St.  are 
Jewish. 

Working  out  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  office  at 
295  Eddy  Street,  project  coordinator 
Michelle  Frish  hopes  to  help  build  a 
sense  of  community  among  Jews  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  develop  a  Jewish 
social  service  and  religious  presence 
here. 


Now  is  the  time  for  Tenderloin 
families  to  sign  up  for  free  child  care 
expected  to  be  available  at  Hastings 
Child  Care  Center  next  spring. 

Last  month  the  center  held  a 
ground-breaking  ceremony  to  cele- 
brate acquisition  of  funds  to  renovate 
a  new  site  at  177  Golden  Gate.  This 
new  location  will  enable  the  center  to 
expand  from  its  current  capacity  of 
30  to  a  total  of  44  slots  by  April. 

The  center's  director,  Diane  Ry- 
ken,  is  confident  that  she  will  have  in 


hand  sufficient  funds  to  subsidize 
free  child  care  for  23  Tenderloin 
children  by  the  time  the  center 
moves  into  its  larger  quarters. 
Presently,  Ryken  has  only  six  free 
slots  available  for  Tenderloin  child- 
ren. 

Eight  Tenderloin  children  now  at 
the  head  of  the  waiting  list  and  about 
12  more  who  apply  should  be  able  to 
join  the  program  by  the  Spring.  As 
new  Tenderloin  families  apply,  they 
also  will  be  moved  ahead  of  non- 
Tenderloin  familes  on  the  waiting  on 
the  list. 


The  center  provides  full-day  dev- 
elopmental care  from  8  am  to  5:30 
pm  Monday  through  Friday  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  six 
months  and  five  years.  Organized 
activities  include  art,  music,  aca- 
demics, lunch  and  play  time.  Staff 
ratios  are  1  to  3  for  babies,  1  to  4-5 
for  toddlers,  and  1  to  7  for  pre- 
schoolers. 

Parents  can  leave  their  children  at 
the  center  one  or  more  days  a  week 
as  needed. 

For  more  information  call  863-0811 


Children  and  teacher  at  Hastings  Child  Care  Center. 


have  assured  himself  a  lighter 
sentence.  The  jury  that  convicted 
him  of  manslaughter  cried  with  him, 
not  Harvey  Milk. 

Yet  "The  Times  of  Harvey  Milk" 
is  basically  upbeat  and  uplifting— 
often  fun.  It  uses  stills,  interviews, 
and  TV  clips  all  to  good  effect. 

See  it.  You'll  feel  better  about 
yourself  and  your  city  if  you  do. 

Lumiere  Theatre 

Polk  at  California 

Bargain  matinees:  Wed,  Sat,  Sun. 

Times  and  info:  885-3200 


Launched  in  TL 


"We  provide  counselling,  infor- 
mation and  referral,  while  trying  to 
identify  unmet  needs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's Jewish  community,"  says 
Frish.  "If  appropriate,  we  may 
initiate  religious  services,  kosher 
food  programs  and  other  special 
services  in  the  neighborhood." 

Frish,  who  already  has  over  20 
clients,  said  that  community  groups 
and  neighborhood  residents  have 
been  wonderful  and  have  welcomed 
the  new  program.  She  adds,  "the 
Jewish  community  outside  the 
neighborhood  has  been  very  suppor- 
tive of  this  project— it's  nice  that  the 
Jewish  community  is  beginning  to 
take  care  of  poor  people  in  this 
country  in  addition  to  poor  people  in 
Israel." 

The  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Services  Tenderloin  Project  plans  a 
Hanukkah  Party  for  Jewish  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  on  Friday,  Dec. 
14th  2-4  p.m.  at  the  Antonia  Manor. 
This  event  will  feature  a  resident 
Israeli  Folk  Musician,  candles,  dra- 
dle  spinning  and  other  entertain- 
ment. 


Tips  for  Tenants 

Beginning  this  month,  the  Ten- 
ant 's  Place  column  launches  a  series 
on  basic  tenant  rights.  The  series 
will  cover  issues  ranging  from  how  to 
get  your  security  deposit  back  (with 
interest)  from  your  landlord  to  how 
to  get  your  landlord  to  make  repairs. 
Suggestion:  Start  a  scrapbook  and 
clip  each  month's  column  for  easy 
reference. 

ROOMMATES  AND  SUBLETTING 
by  Randy  Shaw 

One  of  the  most  frequent  ques- 
tions of  neighborhood  residents  con- 
cerns the  legal  status  of  roommates 
and  the  right  to  sublet  one's  home. 
While  this  is  one  area  of  tenants' 
rights  where  the  law  is  not  always 
absolutely  certain,  this  article  should 
answer  many  of  the  most  common 
questions. 

I.  The  right  to  a  roommate 
The  only  way  in  which  a  tenant  can 

be  prevented  from  having  a  room- 
mate is  if  the  lease  specifically  pro- 
hibits roommates.  Even  then,  there 
are  legal  arguments  that  can  be 
made  that  might  void  a  "no  room- 
mate" provision.  These  arguments 
are  strengthened  when  the  addition 
of  a  roommate  is  clearly  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances. 

II.  Can  rent  be  increased  by  virtue 
of  a  roommate? 

The  San  Francisco  Rent  Stabili- 
zation and  Arbitration  Board  has  es- 
tablished that  the  addition  of  a 
roommate  does  not  remove  rent 
controls  for  the  premises.  Therefore, 
landlords  are  barred  from  increasing 
rent  when  a  roommate  is  added 
unless  there  is  a  lease  which  specifi- 
cally provides  for  different  rent 
levels  if  a  roommate  is  added. 

III.  When  does  a  roommate  obtain 
all  the  rights  of  the  original 
tenant? 

A  roommate  may  attain  tenant 


the  landlord  (either  express,  or 
implied,  i.e.  by  the  landlord  wit- 
nessing the  roommates  tenancy  on 
the  premises  and  not  objecting),  by 
being  added  to  the  lease,  or  by  the 
acceptance  of  rent  by  the  landlord 
from  the  roommate.  Since  a  key 
factor  distinguishing  a  roommate/ 
tenant  from  a  guest  is  the  payment  of 
rent,  roommates  desiring  to  attain 
tenant  status  should  pay  rent  to  the 
original  tenant  and  keep  a  receipt. 

IV.  The  right  to  sublet 

"Subletting"  involves  a  decision 
by  a  tenant  to  temporarily  vacate 
his/her  home.  Questions  arise  re- 
garding a  tenant's  right  to  sublet, 
the  choice  of  the  new  tenant,  and 
whether  the  rent  can  be  raised  above 
the  4  percent  annual  limit.  There  are 
4  basic  rules: 

1.  If  you  have  no  written  lease, 
you  have  an  absolute  right  to  sublet. 

2.  If  you  have  a  written  lease 
requiring  the  landlord's  permission 
to  sublet,  such  permission  must  be 
granted  if  the  arrangement  is  rea- 
sonable; the  landlord  cannot  arbi- 
trarily refuse  to  accept  the  new 
tenant  you  select  to  sublet. 

3.  If  your  written  lease  contains  a 
"no  sublet"  clause,  such  a  provision 
may  be  voided  by  the  courts  under 
several  legal  theories.  (If  you  have 
such  a  provision  in  your  lease  and 
wish  to  break  it,  be  sure  to  consult  an 
attorney.) 

4.  Rent  cannot  be  raised  above 
the  4  percent  annual  limit  unless  the 
sublet  becomes  permanent  (i.e.,  the 
original  tenant  never  returns.)  In 
such  cases,  vacancy  decontrol  is 
triggered  and  the  rent  can  be  raised 
an  unlimited  amount.  The  length  of 
lime  that  must  pass  before  a  sublet  is 
viewed  as  "permanent"  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Rent  Board  on  a  case 
by  case  basis. 

For  further  information,  contact 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  at 
771-9850  or  stop  by  our  office  at  383 
Eddy  Street. 


Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  \ 


THE  BEGINNING 

life  isn't  sad 

badness  isn't  gone 

look  out  for 

life  but 

for  hell's 

devilry 

but  for  a 

friendly 

kick 

against 

joy 

you  come 
away  without 
the  certainty 
of  a  sunny* 
nighttime 
frown 

but  yesteryear 
isn't 

without  the 
sadly  divorced 
something 
against  my 
day 

timelessness 
unassuming  timelessness 
buries 

the  heavens  for 

yesterday  ... 

come  here 

against 

my  unfeeling 

for 

i  am  not 
coming  here, 
don't  stop. 

by  Marge  Schneider 


SWEET  NUTHIN'S" 


SPRING  RAINS 

An  old  shirt 
soaks  on  a 
parking  meter 

by  Mark  Lovrin 


POSITIVE  STATEMENT 

I  cannot  give  you 
Hemlock. 

by  Ling  P.  Sicat 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


CAT 

White  boots 

White  vest 

Light  grey  suit 

Emerald  green  eyes 

White  whiskers 

Passing  in  front  of  the  mirror 

Strolling  about  majestically 

Each  graceful  movement  saying 

"This  is  my  territory" 

Inspecting  each  door 

Friendly  but  wary 

Tail  carried  high 

Jumping  without  effort 

To  investigate  every  table  and  chair 

Looking  at  each  student,  asking 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 


by  Verna  L.  Sonneman 


Would  you  onto  my  sofa  recline.  .  .recline? 
Would  you  onto  my  sofa  recline? 
For  a  dance  and  a  drink  and  a  rhyme.  .  .so  fine 
For  a  dance  and  a  drink  and  a  rhyme 

I'll  bring  on  the  roses  and  wine.  .  .and  wine 
I'll  bring  on  the  roses  and  wine 
We'll  have  us  a  helluva  time.  .  .I  chime 
We'll  have  us  a  helluva  time 

Your  tender  young  body's  a  shrine.  .  .a  shrine 
Your  tender  young  body's  a  shrine 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  it's  mine.  .  it's  mine! 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  it's  mine 

To  forsake  our  moment  in  time.  .  .in  time 
To  forsake  our  moment  in  time 
Would  be  to  each  other  a  crime.  .  .a  crime 
Would  be  to  each  other  a  crime 

Her  pout  is  as  sugar  refined.  .  .refined 
Her  pout  is  as  sugar  refined 
She  moves  with  a  motion  divine.  .  .divine 
She  moves  with  a  motion  divine 

And  onto  the  sofa  we  climb.  .  .we  climb! 
And  onto  the  sofa  we  climb! 
For  a  dance  and  a  drink  and  a  rhyme.  .  so  fine 
For  a  dance  and  a  drink  and  a  rhyme 

by  Warren  D.  Eastman 


DEAR  RONALD 

love  is  caring  about  someone 
else's  feelings 
we  are  broken  again,  we 
need  help;  if  your  swimming 
pool  has  garbage  in  it, 
why  don't  you  employ  us 
to  clean  it  up  for 
you 

by  Joel  Thomas 


CHILDREN 

Three  boys  playing  marbles  in  the  lobby 

Two  boys  and  a  girl  jumping  rope  on  the  sidewalk 

The  rope  was  homemade  of  rubber  bands 

The  boys  were  raising  the  rope  and  making 

The  girl  jump  higher  each  time 

Their  laughter  was  a  beautiful  sound 

Two  smaller  children  riding  their  tricycles 

as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  corner 

Then  turning  around  to  push  them  back 

Up  the  block 

Starting  again  -  this  time  it  looks  like 
An  even  race 

Across  the  street  bigger  boys  performing 
stunts  on  their  skate  boards 
The  neighborhood  rings  with  the  joy 
And  happiness  our  children  bring. 

by  Verna  L.  Sonneman 


FREUDIAN  SLIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT 

This  floundering,  blundering, 
Plunging,  asundering, 
Pandering,  philandering 
Unconscious  of  mine; 

In  flagrante  delicto,  tortures  inflict;  Oh, 
Would  my  unconscious  in  limbo  decline! 
I  mirrored  a  world  of  fairy-land  curled 
Around  me,  and  found  it  absurd  and...  unfair. 

Wrapped  in  miasmic  mist; 

Trapped  in  unholy  tryst: 

A  trident,  forever  swashbuckling  in  air: 

My  Id  and  my  Ego, 

My  Super— non-plussed, 

Belabors  the  twain  with  parential  thrust; 

In  repeated  reproach 

Re.  My  place  in  the  sun, 

Drools  comments  censorius. 

As  Ego,  vainglorious, 

Impales  me;  victorious, 

When  all's  said  and  done! 

by  Anna  Krivonic 


AS  THE  SUN  SETS 

As  the  sun  sets  in 
the  western  sky 
evening  breezes  rustle 

Upon  the  upper  beam 
of  the  Tori  gate 
two  sparrows  alight 

by  Mark  Lovrin 


MEN  OF  THE  STREET 

With  nothing  but  hope 

the  struggle  must  never  end 

for  the  men  of  the  street 

know  no  defeat 

nor  shed  tears  from  their  eyes 

at  what's  gonna'  be  life 

the  morning  after 

though  they  ain't  got  a  home 

yet  somebody  up  there 

keeps  on  telling  them 

don't  give  up  the  fight 

life  has  got  to  go  on. 

Ciceron  N.  Taghs 


THERE  WAS  NO  WINTER  THIS  YEAR 

There  was  no  winter  this  year 

no  flights  of  storks  to  the  warm  countries 

no  smells  of  holiday  cakes 

in  the  kitchen 

no  long  lines  for  carp 

and  the  tree  magi 

could  be  seen 

on  the  beach  in  san  francisco 

there  was  no  winter  this  year 

and  even  the  tears  of  my  friend 

the  engineer 

would  not  stop  the  time 

measuring  out 

childhood 

youth 

middle  age 

oh  same  old  misery 

he  groaned 

we  have  the  new  1983 

by  Adam  Lizakowski 


THEN  AS  NOW 

solving  problems  as  we  go 
along 

never  wanting  but  living  one 
next  to  the  other  where 
sin  is  a  lie  and 
confusion  leads  to  tears  and 
a  new  beginning  just  like 
the  last  one 
drowning  us  in  the  sea 
of  longing  desire  that 
doesn't  lead  anywhere 
existing  only  in  pain  but 
even  pain  becomes  forgotten 
and  we  go  on  well  past 
the  page  where  you  turn 
into  an  adult  with  too 
few  friends  and  you  are 
thinking  about  being 
alone 

BY  Joel  Thomas 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  READ  A  POEM 
THAT'S  GOOD 

If  you  want  to  read  a  poem  that's  good 

You've  got  to  put  me  in  a  healthy  frame  of  mind 

You've  got  to  look  good 

And  extra  desirable 

And  innocent  too  of  things  that 

Should  not  have  been  done. 

For  I  am  a  poet 
That  wants  to  stick 
To  more  than  wisdom 
More  than  love  and  life. 

If  you  judge  me  because  I  need  help 
In  a  negative  way 
Then  you  better  go  to  hell 
That's  not  the  kind  of  help 

I  need.... 

I  need  love,  kindness 

Supported  with  wisdom  over  kindness 

That's  the  kind  of  help 

I  need  not  to  be  put  in  a  mental  hospital 

My  freedom  being  taken. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  poem  that's  good 

You've  got  to  put  me  in  a  healthy  frame  of  mind 

You've  got  to  look  good 

And  extra  desirable 

And  innocent  too  of  things  that 

Should  not  have  been  done. 

by  Ling  P.  Sicat 
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by  Robin  Wechsler 

Let's  start  at  the  beginning. 

Most  residents  agree  that  the 
Tenderloin  is  largely  misunderstood 
by  outsiders.  Tourists  who  accidently 
find  themselves  on  the  corner  of 
Turk  and  Leavenworth  (you  can  spot 
them  a  mile  away— they  look  as  if 
they  are  experiencing  heart  failure) 
anxiously  hurry  to  find  the  quickest 
way  out. 

Some  San  Franciscans  who  do 
know  our  location  drive  the  extra 
blocks  needed  to  circumvent  us. 
Those  who  simply  pass  through  our 
neighborhood  see  little  of  what  it  is 
that  makes  our  heart  beat— that 
makes  us  special  to  ourselves  and  to 
each  other.  And  that  is  what  this  new 
column  is  all  about. 

It  is  an  effort  to  reveal  a  different 
side  of  the  Tenderloin  — The  Tender 
Side.  Both  native  and  transplanted 
Tenderloinians  have  been  working 
hard  to  let  others  know  we  are 
indeed  a  real  neighborhood,  and  we 
share  many  characteristics  of  other 
neighborhoods. 

We  have  tender  marriages  (Craig 
Lasha  and  Dana  Esthazia  Cass)  and 
tender  births  (celebrating  birthdays 
this  month:  Richard  Laswell  and 
Sweet  Pea  Muller.  Sweet  Pea  is  a 
sweet  Tenderloin  kid  with  a  special 
claim  to  fame  — she  is  the  only  girl  in 
her  YMCA  camping  club). 

We  have  tender  friends  move 
away  (Bob  Emerine  and  Lucky 
Livers)  and  tender  friends  return 
from  distant  lands  (welcome  home, 
Sara).  We  have  tender  merchants 
and  lots  of  street  corner  venders  who 
exchange  their  wares  for  legal 
tender. 

Deserving  special  mention  this 
month  are  Michael  Simms  who  is 
teaching  karate  to  15  neighborhood 
kids  and  Dwayne  Richardson  who 


by  Arthur  B.  Kalson 

Racha  Cafe 
807  Ellis  at  Polk 
Monday-Saturday  11  am -9pm 
Closed  Sunday 

Since  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  working 
and  eating  in  the  'Loin,  I've  had  the 
opportunity  to  sample  cuisine  that  I 
might  otherwise  have  missed.  Until 
the  Vietnam  Era,  all  that  I  knew 
about  Thailand  could  be  found 
between  two  parentheses  on  the 
back  of  the  Original  Cast  Album  of 
The  King  and  I,  starring  Yul  Brynner 
and  Deborah  Kerr.  About  a  third  of 
the  way  through  the  plot  synopsis 
were  the  words  "(Siam  is  now  known 
as  Thailand.)"  That  was  it.  Today, 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  I  find 
myself  about  to  review  a  Thai 
restaurant,  the  Racha  Cafe.  I  don't 
claim  to  know  that  much  more  about 
Thailand  than  I  did  then,  but  I  do 
have  my  standards  where  lunch  is 
concerned. 

I  arrived  at  the  Racha  at  1.30  pm 
on  a  rainy  icky  Friday.  The  line 
stretched  out  to  the  street,  and  I 
could  see  through  the  windows  that 
every  table  was  filled.  Nevertheless, 


just  received  his  green  belt.  Ter- 
rence  Hanserd  was  elected  the 
Guardsmen's  Camper  of  the  Year, 
and  Alexander  resident  Charles  Con- 
way brought  mountains  to  the  Ten- 
derloin by  painting  a  mural  in  the 
Crescent  dining  room. 

Rev.  Cecil  Williams  will  be  hon- 
ored this  month  by  Willie  Brown, 
Dianne  Feinstein,  Frederick  Furth, 
and  friends  as  he  celebrates  his  20th 
anniversary  as  minister  of  Glide 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  event  takes  place  Dec.  7  at  the 
Hilton,  and  special  guest  Sammy 
Davis  will  be  there. 

With  the  elections,  Halloween, 
and  Thanksgiving  behind  us,  'tis 
finally  season  to  be  jolly.  Holiday 
cheer  will  be  evidenced  throughout 
the  Tenderloin.  The  Cadillac  Players 
are  working  on  their  Christmas  show 
called  "Santa's  Girl,"  described  as  a 
modern  Christmas  fable  for  adults.  It 
will  play  this  Christmas  in  a  hotel 
near  you. 

First  Columbia  Management,  Inc. 
is  treating  senior  residents  from  the 
Maria,  Marlton,  Alexander  and  An- 
tonia  hotels  to  a  Christmas  party  at 
the  Ramada.  Marlton  Manager  Pat 
Kinison  says  there  will  be  live  music 
and  the  staff  from  the  hotels  will 
form  a  choral  group.  Good  food  and  a 
dance  contest  are  also  on  the 
agenda. 

Santa  is  due  to  visit  the  neigh- 
borhood kids.  According  to  my 
source,  an  anonymous  elf,  Santa  will 
try  to  outdo  last  year's  style  of  arrival 
to  the  neighborhood.  Last  year  Santa 
arrived  in  the  rain  on  a  fire  truck. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  he  came  down 
chimneys,  but  the  times,  they  are  a 
changing. 

In  closing  this  first  publication  of 
the  Tender  Side,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  I  need  informants,  and 
in  keeping  with  my  bureaucratic 
background,  I  am  establishing  a  new 
program  called  TIP:  Tender  Infor- 
mant Program.  If  you  have  a  tender 
tip,  time,  person  or  event  to  report, 
send  me  a  tendergram  at  928-8767. 
Happy  Holidays! 


Know  Your  Income  Rights 


my  friends  and  I  only  had  to  wait 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  we  were 
seated  and  studying  the  menu.  The 
Racha  Cafe  features  specials  such  as 
Chicken  with  Garlic  Rice  ($3.35)  and 
a  Curry  of  the  Day  ($3.15).  The 
entrees  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
'  'a  la  carte"  and  '  'over  rice. ' '  One  of 
my  friends  ordered  Roast  Duck  in 
Rich  Brown  Gravy  "over  rice" 
($3.35)  and  was  served  a  pretty 
skimpy  portion  of  duck.  Our  waitress 
explained  that  the  'a  la  carte" 
portions,  which  run  about  a  dollar 
more,  come  with  "more  meat."  The 
duck,  what  there  was  of  it,  tasted 
okay. 

My  other  luncheon  companion 
tried  the  Beef  with  Tomato  ($4), 
which  was  very  generous,  but  surpri- 
singly bland.  She  had  to  use  lots  of 
soy  sauce  and  vinegar  to  lively  up  the 
flavor. 

I  ordered  the  Spicy  and  Sour  Soup 
with  Chicken  ($3.45).  It  was  bounti- 
ful lemony  and  so  fiery  that  I  had  to 
suck  a  lot  of  wind  between  swallows. 
Incredibly  delicious,  but  not  for 
those  who  don't  share  my  passion  for 
internal  combustion. 

We  sampled  Thai  iced  tea  and 
Thai  iced  coffee.  Both  beverages 
were  sickeningly  sweet  with  sugar 
and  condensed  milk.  The  almanac 
says  that  in  1973  Thailand  produced 
92,144  metric  tons  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk.  I  hope  I  do  no 
lasting  harm  to  that  nation's  eco- 
nomy if  I  say  that  I  hate  the  taste  of 


by  John  Hardesty 

How  can  a  person  too  mentally  or 
physically  disabled  to  work  support 
himself  or  herself  in  a  society  that 
values  people  (and  pays  them) 
according  to  their  earning  power? 

There  are  three  separate  programs 
on  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 
lhat  you  may  qualify  for. 

The  local  program,  of  course,  is 
General  Assistance  (G.A.)  and  it  is 
the  fastest  way  to  get  assistance,  so 
you  should  always  start  there.  A 
future  column  will  discuss  applying 
for  G.A.  If  you  cannot  wait  for  the 
column,  go  to  170  Otis  to  apply. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  check 
with  the  state  Employment  Develop- 
ment Office  to  see  if  you  qualify  for 
state  disability  benefits.  If  your 
incapacity  was  not  incurred  on  the 
job,  and  you  have  earned  at  least 
$300  within  the  last  12  months,  all 
you  need  to  be  eligible  is  a  physi- 
cian's statement  confirming  your 
disability. 

Slate  disability  is  far  easier  to  get 
than  federal  disability,  and  it  pays 
$120  to  $600  per  month,  depending 
on  ihe  amount  of  past  earnings.  The 
bad  news  is  the  benefits  last  only  39 
weeks  at  most. 

If  you  are  not  eligible  for  state 
disability,  or  you  have  used  up  your 
state  benefits,  you  may  still  qualify 
for  the  federal  program.  Remember, 
get  on  G.A.  first  because  it  takes 
anywhere  from  three  months  to  two 
years  to  get  federal  benefits,  de- 
pending on  how  far  you  have  to 
appeal. 

Apply  for  federal  disability  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration  office 
closest  to  your  home.  (For  the  Ten- 
derloin, the  office  is  at  1355  Sutter 
Street.) 

Federal  disability  includes  two 
different  programs.  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  and  Social 
Security  Disability  (SSD).  Eligibility 
for  SSD  requires  a  long  history  of 
working  at  jobs  where  payments 
I  were  made  to  the  Social  Security 
1  system. 

SSI  only  requires  that  you  be  poor 
at  the  time  of  application.  If  you  have 
worked  in  the  past  but  are  now  poor 
(have  low  or  no  income,  and  less 
than  $1600  in  assets)  be  sure  to  apply 
Jjj^joOiSS^n^S^rhefull^ 

that  stuff  and  everything  that  is 
made  with  it. 

I  returned  to  the  Racha  Cafe  on  a 
sunny  Wednesday  at  12:30  pm.  The 
place  was  only  slightly  less  crowded 
than  during  my  first  visit,  so  I  had  to 
share  a  table  with  two  pleasant 
strangers.  This  time  I  tested  the 
Chicken  with  Garlic  Rice.  Some  of 
my  chicken  was  drastically  under- 
cooked, and  several  pieces  had  white 
skin  left  on.  I  don't  mind  chicken 
skin  that  is  a  golden  brown,  but  I  had 
a  tough  time  getting  past  this  stuff.  I 
do  like  garlic,  and  lots  of  it,  so  the 
rice  was  especially  delicious.  The 
dish  was  served  with  a  brown  sauce, 
and  was  enhanced  by  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  very  hot  pickled  pep- 
pers. 

The  service  at  the  Racha  is  sur- 
prisingly efficient,  considering  how 
crowded  it  has  been  when  I  have 
eaten  there.  The  food  was  tasty  and 
interesting  enough  so  that  I  rated  it 
three  stars  despite  my  doubts  about 
some  items.  I  don't  know  if  the 
cuisine  is  authentic,  or  designed  to 
appeal  to  Western  tastes.  Judging 
from  the  crowds,  I'd  guess  that  Thai 
food  is  hot  these  days. 


amount  is  currently  $477  per  month*. 
SSD  benefits  depend  on  the  amount 
of  your  previous  earnings. 

When  you  go  to  apply,  bring  proof 
of  your  age  (birth  certificate  or 
California  DMV  photo  ID  preferably) 
and  evidence  of  your  marriage, 
income,  bank  accounts,  and  the 
value  of  your  car,  if  you  have  any  of 
these.  Insist  on  filing  a  written 
application,  even  if  someone  tells 
you  that  you  do  not  qualify.  Also  note 
lhat  you  are  entitled  to  $51  per 
month  extra  if  you  live  in  a  hotel  with 
no  kitchen  privileges. 

To  be  found  disabled  for  either  SSI 
or  SSD.  you  must  prove  that  you  are 
noi  able  to  perform  your  past  work 
for  documented  medical  reasons.  If 
you  prove  this,  the  government  must 
prove  that  you  are  able  to  perform 
some  kind  of  "substantial  gainful 
activity."  This  means  that  if  there  is 
even  one  type  of  job  existing  any- 
where in  the  U.S.  in  significant 
numbers  that  you  can  theoretically 
perform  and  earn  at  least  $300  per 
month,  then  you  will  not  be  con- 
sidered disabled.  This  is  true  even  if 
you  would  never  actually  be  hired  for 
that  job.  This  strict  standard  is, 
however,  relaxed  somewhat  for  peo- 
ple 55  years  old  and  over,  parti- 
cularly if  their  education  and  job 
skills  are  limited. 

To  win  you  must  be  able  to  supply 
Social  Security  with  medical  reports 
from  doctors,  psychiatrists,  psycho- 
logists, and  hospitals  which  strongly 
support  the  claim  that  you  are 
disabled.  This  is  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  ballgame.  No  matter  how 
much  pain  or  weakness  or  mental 
difficulty  you  feel,  you  must  get 
together  supporting  medical  records 
to  prove  you  are  disabled. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  not 
overwhelmingly  and  obviously  dis- 
abled find  their  applications  for  SSI 
and/or  SSD  initially  denied.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  for  the  past 
five  years,  and,  after  the  Reagan 
landslide,  may  get  worse. 

The  other  25  percent  of  the  game 
is  to  get  a  knowledgable  person, 
usually  an  attorney,  to  represent  you 
on  appeal.  One  of  the  key  functions 
of  your  representative  is  to  collect 
and  assess  the  strength  of  your 
medical  records. 

Do  not  become  discouraged,  get  a 
representative  and  fight  back!  When 
denied  benefits,  appeal  and  appeal 
once  more!  There  are  four  stages  of 
appeal  available,  the  most  important 
is  the  second  stage  at  which  you  are 
entitled  to  a  hearing  before  an 
administrative  law  judge.  You  may 
testify  and  present  witnesses.  This  is 
where  a  knowledgable  representa- 
tive can  help  you  win.  At  the  Income 
Rights  Project,  we  win  more  than 
half  of  these  hearings. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  people 
with  winnable  cases  become  dis- 
couraged and  quit  before  reaching 
this  stage  of  appeal. 

If  you  hearing  is  lost,  two  addition- 
al levels  of  appeal  remain.  The  last 
appeal,  requiring  an  attorney,  is  in 
federal  district  court.  This  could  take 
a  year  to  get  results,  but  is  often 
worth  the  wait,  because  federal 
judges  tend  to  be  more  liberal  than 
Social  Security  decision-makers. 

A  common  remark  heard  in  the 
Tenderloin  is  "I  am  more  disabled 
than  those  people  in  my  hotel  who 
have  SSI,  and  yet  I  have  been  denied 
benefits."  The  difference  between 
those  who  succeed  and  those  who  do 
not  is  often  persistence.  Those  who 
persevere  and  continue  working  to 
get  their  case  together  usually  obtain 
their  goal. 
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City  Program  Forces  Rents  Through  Roof 

continued  from  page  1 


displaced  by  the  program,  Mrs.  Ken- 
is  eligible  for  relocation  assistance 
and  benefits.  She  said  she  had  been 
taken  to  one  building,  a  senior 
residence,  and  offered  a  small  room 
there.  "But  I  was  confused.  I  didn't 
have  nobody  to  advise  me."  By  the 
time  she  made  up  her  mind  to  take  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  thought  it 
was  too  small  and  she  doesn't  like  to 
sleep  on  fold-out  couches,  it  was 
gone. 

Similar  notices  were  sent  to  the 
tenants  of  the  12  other  occupied 
units  in  the  building,  many  of  whom, 
like  Chi,  are  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees. Four  of  the  families  contacted 
Keith  Holcombe,  a  Chinese-speak- 
ing social  worker  at  the  World  Relief 
agency. 

They're  coming  in  and  they're 
quite  large  families  and  they  have  no 
way  to  move  out,  they  can't  afford 
these  huge  rents  and  they  don't  have 
the  (money  for  a)  deposit"  on  a  new 
apartment,  Holcombe  said. 
"They're  scared  they're  gonna  be 
pushed  out  into  the  streets." 

The  city  program  that  is  displacing 
the  tenants  of  334  Leavenworth  is  the 
Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program 
(RAP),  the  purpose  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  city's  administrative  code, 
is  "to  improve  the  condition  of 
housing  and  the  quality  of  life  in  San 
Francisco"  by  providing  lower-than- 
market  rate  loans  to  property  owners 
in  "deteriorating"  neighborhoods. 

The  North  of  Market  RAP  area 
was  designated  in  1977  but  it  wasn't 
until  1981  that  building  inspectors 
began  a  sweep  of  the  neighborhood, 
inspecting  every  apartment  building 
in  the  area  — 160  in  all  —  and  issuing 
notices  to  the  owners  telling  them 
what  work  needed  to  be  done. 
Starting  in  early  1982,  11.75  percent 
interest  loans,  subsidized  by  city 
bonds,  were  made  available  to  the 
owners  to  do  the  work. 

RAP  officials  point  with  pride  to 
the  positive  results  they  say  the 
program  has  achieved  to  date  — 103 
neighborhood  buildings  with  3,209 
units  brought  up  to  code,  a  public 


LENH  TAE  CHI  AND  FAMILY 

A  $165  rent  increase  may  force  them  from  their  home. 


improvements  program  that  has 
funded  a  new  roof  for  the  YMCA,  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  storefront  for  use 
as  a  child  care  center,  the  creation  of 
one  neighborhood  mural  with  ano- 
ther one  on  the  way. 

"On  balance,  I  think  the  program 
is  excellent,  I  think  it's  worthwhile, ' ' 
said  Robert  Levy,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection,  the  city  agency  that 
administers  RAP. 

"It  takes  an  area  that  is  bad  and 
hopefully  brings  it  up  to  an  area  that 
is  decent,  safe  and  sanitary.  It's  a  way 
of  sparking  up  and  improving  an 
area.  In  most  cases,  in  the  North  of 
Market,  it's  worked  out  quite  well," 
Levy  said. 


The  Leavenworth  Street  building 
which  Georgina  Kerr,  the  Chi  family 
and  other  tenants  may  be  pushed  out 
of  got  a  $200,000  RAP  loan  for  a 
string  of  code  work,  including  an 
elevator  overhaul,  plumbing  work, 
roof  work  and  an  inside  and  outside 
paint  job.  Because  it  is  comparative- 
ly small— only  14  units— and  be- 
cause RAP  regulations  allow  the  full 
cost  of  the  loan  to  be  passed  through 
to  the  tenants,  the  increases  to  the 
tenants  there  were  huge;  other 
RAP-induced  increases  have  not 
been  as  large. 

A  look  through  records  at  the  city 
rent  board  shows  that  the  maximum 
rent  increases  that  the  program 
would  allow  landlords  to  charge 
range  from  $9.55  on  an  Ellis  Street 


building  to  $130  on  an  O'Farrell 
Street  site.  Most  were  in  the  $30 
range.  It  is  not  known  in  how  many 
of  these  cases  the  landlords  chose  to 
impose  the  maximum  allowable  in- 
crease. 

"The  building  was  in  very  bad 
shape  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
substantial  increase,"  Levy  said, 
referring  to  the  Leavenworth  Street 
building.  "This  is  very  unfortunate 
but  there's  nothing  we  can  do. 

"I  think  it's  terrible  what  we  are 
doing  to  these  people  and  I'm  not 
trying  to  excuse  the  program  for  it. 
I'm  trying  to  say:  How  much  of  that  is 
there?  Are  we  doing  an  overall  good 
job?" 

Neighborhood  tenant  advocates 
are  concerned  that  the  RAP  program 
may  have  a  gentrifying  effect  on 
neighborhood  housing  by  inflating 
rents,  pushing  low-income  tenants 
out  and  attracting  more  affluent 
tenants  to  newly  spruced-up  build- 
ings. 

Randy  Shaw,  staff  attorney  for  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  minces 
no  words  when  he  talks  about  RAP. 
"It's  an  absolute  disaster.  It's 
grossly  unjust  to  tenants,"  he  says. 

One  of  Shaw's  complaints  is  that 
landlords  get  to  pass  through  the 
costs  of  making  improvements  to  the 
tenants  and  then  get  the  added 
benefit  of  owning  a  building  that  has 
increased  in  value. 

"The  landlords  are  double-dip- 
ping. They  make  an  improvement, 
the  tenants  pay  for  it  and  the  land- 
lord gets  the  benefit,"  Shaw  says. 
"It's  not  fair." 

"If  we  are  going  to  bring  buildings 
up  to  reasonable  standards,  some- 
body somewhere  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  cost,"  Levy  says.  "Money  is 
going  to  have  to  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractors. 

"The  question  is:  who  pays  it? 
That's  the  question.  " 
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Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  Oil  ice 


%   '260  McAllister  St.,  Suite  205 


San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  863-5845 

•  Free  Consultation 


Men'S\ 
Clothes, 
Needldfff^ 

I  hospitality] 
I   1     1  I 

HOUSE 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

iwnoklng  ft  non-jmofclnoi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  one  child 

All  for 
$336  —  386  per  Month 
or  $100  per  Week 
Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 


LENVIN  &  GESMER 

Attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice  In- 
cluding: 

•  Personal  Injury 

•  Landlord/Tenant 

•  Consumer  Law 

626-1242 

1242  Market  Street 


UnibedWay 

of  the  Bay  Area 


C^G  limiting'  labeb  on 

^^ods  man 


A  Christian  Science  Lecture  by  Beryl  D.  Stelle,  C.S. 

A  member  of  The  Christian  Science  Board  of  Lectureship 

Friday,  December  14,  at  7:00  p.m. 

Fifth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  San  Francisco 
450  O'Farrell  Street 

Child  care  provided  •  Buses  27  and  38 
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NativeAmerican 
Pregnancy 

Program 

by  Julie  Scheff 

"Mothers  and  fathers,  take  care: 
Our  children  are  the  future  of  our 
nations.  Our  strength  as  Native 
Americans  lies  in  the  strength  of  our 
nations.'' 

— Native  American  Health  Center 

Native  Americans  face  higher 
rates  of  infant  mortality  and  other 
birth-related  complications  than  any 
other  race.  Other  birth-related  prob- 
lems also  confront  the  Indian  popu- 
lation—high rates  of  adolescent 
pregnancies,  a  lack  of  adequate  pre- 
natal care,  high  incidence  of  low- 
weight  babies,  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome and  diabetes-related  birth 
complications. 

These  factors  contribute  to  high 
incidence  of  birth  defects  and  learn- 
ing disabilities  among  Native  Ameri- 
can babies. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
pregnancy  faced  by  Indian  and  other 
low-income  women,  the  Native  Am- 
erican Health  Center  has  established 
a  perinatal  program  at  its  clinic  in 
the  Inner  Mission  district.  The 
program  provides  high  quality  medi- 
cal and  social  services  to  low-income 
women  — Indian  and  non-Indian  alike 
—on  a  sliding  scale  basis. 

According  to  Director  Bonnie  Guil- 
lory,  the  program  provides  a  range  of 
services  including  counseling,  nutri- 
tion consultation,  information  about 
alternative  birth  methods,  continu- 
ous medical  care  throughout  the 
pregnancy  and  even  labor  coaching 
by  a  program  staff  member. 

Most  of  all,  though,  the  program 
offers  a  supportive  and  friendly 
atmosphere  for  women  going 
through  a  difficult  process. 

When  women  walk  through  the 
door,  says  Guillory,  "they  look  at  us 
and  see  a  friend,  not  just  a  doctor." 

The  friendliness  is  accompanied 
by  a  pleasant  informality  about  the 
clinic  itself;  Indian  artwork  adorns 
the  walls  and  blue  jeans  are  pre- 
ferred to  lab  coats  among  the  staff. 

According  to  Rodriguez,  the  high 
incidence  of  birth-associated  health 
problems  in  the  Indian  community  is 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  affordable 
services  as  well  as  the  reluctance  of 
many  Native  Americans  to  go  out- 
side their  community  for  assistance. 

"Indians  are  known  for  not  want- 
int  to  seek  help  outside  of  their  own 
nucleus,"  says  Guillory.  "They  eith- 
er come  to  their  own  or  not  at  all." 

Cultural  differences  are  one  rea- 
son Indian  women  are  reluctant  to 
seek  help  from  outside  their  com- 
munity, Guillory  explains.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Indian  culture  a  lack  of  eye 
contact  is  a  sign  of  respect  but  a 
non-Indian  might  interpret  it  as 
shame,  bad  feeling  or  guilt. 

Cultural  differences  like  this  can 
lead  to  misunderstandings  and  ten- 
sions between  patient  and  provider, 
Guillory  says. 


THEN  AND  NOW 

M 


Another  difference  is  the  attitude 
of  most  Native  American  women 
towards  abortion. 

"It's  just  not  an  option  for  many 
women  of  Indian  heritage,"  says 
Deborah  Rodriguez,  the  program's 
medical  assistant.  "Even  fourteen  of 
fifteen  year-old  women  want  to  build 
a  population  again,  to  repopulate  our 
race  because  we  were  almost  exter- 
minated." 

Memories  of  forced  sterilization  of 
Native  American  women  in  the 
1970's  also  contributes  to  the  alie- 
nation many  feel  from  most  other 
clinics.  Women  who  are  interested  in 
making  use  of  the  perinatal  program 
or  simply  want  more  information  can 
call  621-8051  from  8:30  to  5:00  week- 
days. 
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rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $  169  per  month  rent. 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 
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Weekly  Events 

Adult  Education  &  Recreation  Pro- 
grams for  Handicapped:  Daily  classes 
for  seniors  and  handicapped  people 
ranging  from  bingo  to  Tai  Chi,  from 
cooking  to  aerobics.  Sponsored  by 
California  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped. For  full  schedule,  call  441- 
1980. 

Monday 

Non-Profit  Food  Store:  meets  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  of  the  month  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  Street,  4:00 
pm.  Everyone  welcome.  Free. 
Drawing  &  Painting  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth  St., 
7-9  pm.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus  Meeting:  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalitoin,  295  Eddy 
Street,  3:00  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 

Tuesday 

Polk  Street  Town  Hall:  1st  &  3rd 

Tuesday  of  the  month,  1751  Sacra- 
mento Street,  6:30-8:30  pm.  Working 
on  youth  problems  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  Polk  Gulch.  Everyone  interested  is 
welcome.  Free. 

Mantra  Meditation  Evenings:  Videos, 
natural  foods  dinner,  S.F.  Meditation 
Center,  1249  8th  Avenue,  6:30  pm.  For 
further  info,  call  564-9802.  Also  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Free. 
Seniors  Exercise  Class:  "No  Sweat," 
North  of  Market  Senior  Center,  333 
Turk  Street,  2-3  pm.  Free. 
Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  7-9 
pm.  Free. 

Zoning  &  Development  Committee: 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
295  Eddy  Street,  10:00  am.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin  Writer's  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House,  146  Leavenworth  St., 
7:00  pm.  Free. 

Tenant's  Task  Force:  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy  St., 
10.00  am.  Free. 

Infant/Toddler  Lapslt:  A  story  time  for 
infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  7:00  pm. 
Free. 

Thursday 

Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-9  pm. 
Free. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance:  with  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Main  and  Market 
Streets,  5-7  pm. 

Pottery  Workshop:  Hospitality  House, 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-9  pm,  Free. 
European  Dance  Music:   with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band,  Rathskellar,  600 
Turk  St.,  9:00  pm.  $3.00. 
Legal  counseling  for  women: 
W  O. M.A.N. ,  Inc.  (Women  Organized 
to  Make  Abuse  Non-Existent):  Peter 
and  Paul  Room,  133  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
10:00  am  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

Saturday 

Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  A  story  time  for 
infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Call 
558-3510  to  register  (required).  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  10:00  am. 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music:  9:00  pm,  see 
Friday. 

Organ  Concert:  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Lincoln  Park.  4:00  pm.  Admis- 
sion $2.00;  Youth/Seniors  $.50. 

Sunday 

Seniors,  Dance  Lovers:  Weekly  ball- 
room dancing  to  sounds  of  live  dance 
bands.  YWCA  Senior  Center,  620 
Sutter  Street,  1:30-4:00  pm.  Coffee 
and  refreshments  served.  $1.00  dona- 
tion requested. 

Celebration:  Glide  Church,  330  Ellis 
Street,  9  and  11  am.  Free. 
Organ  Concert:  4:00  pm,  see  Saturday. 
NOMPC    Parks   &  Beautification 

Comm.:  every  2nd  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  Cadillac  Hotel  (Mezzanine), 
380  Eddy  Street,  5:30  pm.  Everyone 
welcome.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus:  last  Wednesday  of 
the  month,  general  meeting,  366  Eddy 
Street,  1:30  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 


CALENDAR 


Monthly  Events 

Tea  Dance:  last  Sunday  of  the  month, 
for  Lesbians  over  60  and  their  women 
friends,  sponsored  by  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders.  S.F.  Home  Health 
Services,  225  30th  Street  (between 
Dolores  &  Church),  3-6  pm.  Those 
attending  are  asked  to  bring  refresh-, 
ments  to  share  and  donations  are  ap- 
preciated. For  further  info,  contact 
Sheryl  Goldberg  at  626-7000. 
City  Museums:  are  free  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  De  Young, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, Asian  Art  Museum,  10:00  am  to 
5:00  pm. 

Special  Events 
December  1 

Film:  "Equus"  starring  Richard  Bur- 
ton. Captioned  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired. Lurie  Room,  Main  Library, 
10:00  am.  Free. 

December  1  &  2 

Arts  &  Crafts  Fair:  6th  annual  Winter 
Women's  Arts  &  Crafts  Fair.  Hand- 
made arts  &  crafts  by  more  than  150 
craftswomen.  Saturday,  10  am  to  7 
pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  5  pm.  Also 
December  8th  &  9th.  Women's  Build- 
ing, 3543  18th  Street,  between  Valen- 
cia and  Guerrero.  Sliding  scale  dona- 
tion at  the  door.  Childcare  provided. 
For  more  info,  call  Rawna  at  431-1180. 

December  2 

Pancake  Breakfast:  "All  you  can  eat" 
pancake  breakfast,  Herald  Apart- 
ments, 308  Eddy  Street,  9:00  am  to 
12:00  noon,  $3.00.  Sponsored  by  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

December  3 

Neighborhood  Fair:  Meeting  concern- 
ing a  Neighborhood  Fair,  Herald 
Apartments,  308  Eddy  Street,  2:00 
pm.  Sponsored  by  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition. 

December  6 

Film:  "The  Floorwalker"  starring 
Charlie  Chaplin,  and  "The  Gold 
Rush"  also  starring  Chaplin.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon. 

December  8 

Lecture:  "Simple  Bookbinding"  by 
Johana  Goldschmid.  Main  Library, 
Commission  Room,  2:00  pm. 

December  12 

Origami  Workshop:  "Origami  for 
Christmas,"  a  workshop  led  by  Vicky 
Mihara,  demonstrating  and  showing 
participants  how  to  make  Christmas 
decorations  using  the  traditional  Jap- 
anese art  of  paper  folding.  Adults  and 
older  children  (10  and  up).  1550  Scott 
Street  at  Geary,  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Craft  Program  (ages  6  and  up):  Make 
origami  Christmas  ornaments  with 
Vicky  Mihara.  Trim  a  Christmas  tree 
and  take  an  ornament  home.  Materials 
provided.  Groups  please  call  558-3510 
for  registration.  Children's  Room, 
Main  Library,  4:00  pm.  Free. 

December  13 

Film:  "  Gold  Diggers  of  1933",  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon. 
Free. 

December  14 

Hanukkah  Party:  Antonia  Manor,  180 
Turk  Street,  2:00  to  4:00  pm.  Everyone 
welcome.  Sponsored  by  Jewish  Family 
8k  Childrens'  Services. 

December  15 

Film:  "Airplane,"  a  spoof  of  the 
airport  disaster  films  of  the  '70's. 
Captioned  for  the  hearing  impaired. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00  am. 
Free. 

Christmas  Party:  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  general  meeting 
and  Christmas  Party,  YMCA  Theatre, 
220  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  10:00  am. 
Free. 

December  16 

Christmas  Party:  Gray  Panthers,  50 
Fell  Street,  beginning  at  12:30  pm. 
Everyone  welcome.  Free. 
Special  Children's  Celebration:  Glide 
Church,  330  Ellis  Street,  12:30  to  1:30 
pm.  All  welcome. 


OF  EVENTS 


December  19 

Holiday  Program  (all  ages):  Midwinter 
Festival!  Celebrate  the  winter  holi- 
days. A  Christmas,  Hanukkah  and 
Kawanza  Festival.  Join  us  for  selec- 
tions from  "The  Nutcracker"  by  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet,  a  puppet  show  of 
"The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves,"  and 
holiday  songs  from  around  the  world 
with  recording  artist  Nancy  Raven. 
Children's  Room,  Main  Library,  4:00 
pm.  Free.  Groups  call  558-3510  to 
register 


December  21 

Cadillac  Players,  "Santa's  Gift,"  the 
Players  Christmas  play  performed  at 
5:00  pm,  Reality  Arts  Workshop,  366 
Eddy  Street. 

Grocery   Distribution  (Tenderloin 

area):  Glide  Church's  Christmas  gro- 
cery distribution,  330  Ellis  Street,  8:30 
am  to  2:00  pm. 

Craft  Program  (ages  4  and  up):  Make  a 
present.  Celebrate  the  winter  holidays 
by  making  a  gift.  Materials  provided. 
Children's  Room,  Main  Library,  2:30 
pm.  Free.  Groups  call  558-3510  to 
register. 

December  22 

Christmas  Sing-A-Long/Variety  Show: 

Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  1:00  pm. 
Free. 

December  23 

Special  Holiday  Party:  for  dance 
lovers.  YWCA  Senior  Center,  620 
Sutter  Street,  2:00  pm  to  4:00  pm. 
Coffee  and  refreshments  served.  Dan- 
cing to  the  live  music  of  Mai  Malione 
and  Band. 

Christmas  Celebration:  Glide  Church, 
330  Ellis  Street,  9:00  &  1 1 :00  am.  Also 
serving  community  Christmas  dinner 
from  8:00  am  to  3:00  pm. 


December  24 

Christmas  Party:  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  330  Ellis  Street,  1:00  to  3:00 
pm.  Christmas  toys  to  all  children. 

December  26 

Documentary:  At  8:30  pm,  KQED 
(Channel  9)  will  be  presenting  a  half 
hour  documentary,  "The  Tenderloin: 
Our  Town  or  Theirs?,"  presenting  a 
thriving  Tenderloin  community  and 
what  might  happen  if  developers  are 
allowed  to  get  a  hold  on  it.  Will  be 
repeated  on  December  30  at  4:30  pm. 


December  27 

Film:  "The  Lavendar  Hill  Mob" 
starring  Alec  Guinness.  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon.  Free. 

December  28 

Holiday  Film  Program  (ages  3-5): 
"Morris'  Disappearing  Bag,"  "The 
Mole  and  the  Christmas  Tree,"  "The 
Snowy  Day,"  "The  Little  Engine  That 
Could"  and  "It's  Snow."  Children's 
Room,  Main  Library,  10:00  and  11:00 
am.  Groups  please  call  558-3510  to 
register  Free. 


Holiday  Film  Program  (ages  6 and  up): 

"The  Snowman,"  "Moon  Man"  and 
"The  Giving  Tree."   Main  Library, 
Children's  Room,  2:30  pm.  Groups 
please  call  558-3510  to  register.  Free. 

December  30 

New  Year's  Party:  for  dance  lovers, 
YWCA  Senior  Center,  620  Sutter 
Street,  2:00  to  4:00  pm,  coffee  and 
refreshments  served.  Dancing  to  the 
live  music  of  the  Bob  Souza  Band 
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Checkyourmail 
free  by  phone 
885-9555 


Mailboxes  for  Rent 
1st  month  FREE 


Continental  Mail  Co, 
copies  537  Jones  St. (at  Geary) 

10  cents  " 

S.F.,  CA.,  94102 

It  is  our  business  lo  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 


We  hold/ 
forward  mail 


Social 
Security 
A  SSI 
clients 
I  welcome  t 


Our  Classic 
Low  Rates  — Compare! 

S  1  00  -  1  month 
$  0.00  -  3  months 
SIS. 00  —  6  months 
$26.00  -  1  year 
$37.80  -  18  months 

For  full  details,  phone: 
885-9555  (1pm-7pm) 
885-4123  (24  hours) 


Bay  Area  Mail  Ser- 
vice Leader  since 
1969. 


Special 
Start  up 
Rates 


Why  Pay  More  for  Less?  Compare! 
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San  Francisco's  Mental  Health  Crisis:  A  Special  Report 

continued  from  page  1 


several  private  facilities  outside  San 
Francisco,  some  of  which  have  come 
under  criticism  for  substandard  care. 

One  such  San  Jose  institution,  El 
Dorado  Guidance  Center,  was  des- 
cribed by  Daniel  Gunther,  an  attor- 
ney with  San  Jose's  Mental  Health 
Advocacy  Project  as  "dark,  crowded, 
noisy,  sometimes  dangerous  and 
quite  demoralizing." 


MAYOR  FEINSTEIN 

Major  decision  on  her  desk. 


Gunther  added  that  El  Dorado' s 
patients,  half  of  whom  are  from  other 
countries,  are  "far  from  home, 
severely  impoverished  and  iso- 
lated." 

Local  mental  health  officials  are 
reluctant  to  openly  criticize  facilities 
where  they  are  sending  San  Fran- 
ciscans, but  frequently  compalin 
about  their  "lack  of  control"  over 
such  facilities. 

Because  of  these  problems,  local 
mental  health  advocates  have  been 
pushing  for  several  years  for  a  locked 
psychiatric  facility  to  be  built  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  substitute  for  ship- 
ping people  out  of  county. 

"I'm  very  perturbed  about  placing 
so  many  people  out  of  county,"  said 
Frank  McLaughlin,  chair  of  the 
city-wide  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Board.  "It's  very  important  to  have  a 
close-by  network  of  support,  such  as 
friends  and  family." 

Although  she  has  in  the  past 
voiced  support  for  building  a  new 
facility  in  San  Francisco,  the  mayor 
now  opposes  locating  it  on  vacant 
land  at  Laguna  Honda  Hospital, 
reliable  sources  have  told  the  Times. 
She  has  reportedly  been  influenced 
by  opposition  from  well-heeled 
neighbors  of  Laguna  Honda,  the  site 
that  is  the  consensus  favorite  of 
mental  health  professionals. 

A  task  force  recently  appointed  by 
the  mayor  is  studying  this  and 
related  issues  and  is,  at  the  Mayor's 
insistence,  looking  at  the  feasibility 
of  locating  the  facility  at  the  site  of 
the  city's  jail  at  San  Bruno. 

Should  the  mayor  advocate  a  San 
Bruno  site,  she  will  face  opposition 
from  inside  as  well  as  outside  the 
mental  health  system. 

"Shipping  people  out  of  town  is  no 
solution,"  said  mental  health  official 
Peterson.  "There  are  no  buses  to 
San  Bruno.  Keeping  in  touch  with 
lhe  community  is  key." 

"I'm  concerned  about  San  Bruno 
because  the  criminalization  of  the 
mentally  ill  from  being  associated 


with  the  jail  would  add  another 
stigma,"  said  McLaughlin. 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  Ro- 
ger Boas,  who  has  been  ultimately 
responsible  for  city  mental  health 
programs,  agrees  that  a  new  facility 
should  be  on  the  grounds  of  Laguna 
Honda  Hospital. 

While  there  is  growing  support  for 
a  local  locked  facility  as  an  alter- 
native to  out-of-country  exile,  there 
is  also  increasing  feeling  that  alter- 
natives to  hospitalization  should  be  a 
top  priority. 

But  Rotea  Gilford,  the  deputy 
mayor  for  criminal  justice  who  heads 
up  her  new  mental  health  task  force, 
says  the  mayor's  top  priority  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  hospital 
beds.  "There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we 
need  to  increase  the  total  number  of 
beds,"  Gilford  commented.  "The 
only  question  is  when  and  how." 


But  it  spends  only  one-third  what 
it  should  on  less  expensive  com- 
munity services,  according  to  those 
same  standards. 

In  late  October,  administrators  of 
five  local  hospitals  felt  compelled  to 
write  a  letter  to  Boas  expressing 
their  concerns  about  the  "horren- 
dous problems  now  crippling  the 
mental  health  system." 

"Until  we  finally  bite. the  bullet," 
the  administrators  wrote,  "and  dev- 
elop what  the  real  priority  for 
services  is:  a  range  of  community 
non-hospital  programs ....  patients 
will  continue  to  move  repetitiously 
through  the  costly  inpatient  system, 
which  will  bankrupt  all  our  resour- 
ces." 

Tenderloin  mental  health  activist 
Barbara  Arms  believes  that  most  of 
the  so-called  "gravely  disabled" 
people  now  housed  against  their  will 
in  acute  psychiatric  hospitals  could 
be  better  served  in  the  community  if 
adequate  non-coercive  alternatives 
were  available. 

"Once  they  trust  that  people  are 
truly  caring  without  trying  to  get 
control  over  them,  then  people  will 
be  willing  to  connect  and  make 
positive  changes  in  their  lives," 
Arms  argued. 

Responding  to  these  sentiments, 
often  voiced  in  the  Tenderloin,  city 
mental  health  officials  have  drafted  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  new  24-hour 
Tenderloin  drop-in  center  and  com- 
munity crisis  team  that  would  walk 
Tenderloin  streets  at  night  and  on 
weekends. 

A  draft  proposal  for  such  a 
program,  which  Peterson  estimates 
would  cost  $500,000  a  year,  was 
favorably  received  at  a  mid-Novem- 
ber neighborhood  meeting. 

"We  want  to  avoid  instant  diag- 
nosis and  shoving  meds  down  their 
throat,"  said  Peterson. 

Tenderloin  organizers  will  be  look- 
ing for  support  from  mental  health 
officials  as  they  lobby  the  mayor  to 
include  this  program  in  next  year's 
budget.  She  will  no  doubt  turn  for 
guidance  on  this  issue  to  her  new 
task  force,  which  is  largely  composed 
of  city  department  heads  and  in- 


cludes only  one  community  repre- 
sentative. 


The  task  force  has,  to  date,  issued 
no  public  statements  or  reports.  But 
documents  obtained  by  the  Times 
indicate  that  the  task  force  has 
focused  its  attention  on  finding  ways 
to  confine  and  treat  increased  num- 
bers of  involuntary  patients. 


GEORGE  PETERSON 


Proposes  new  TL  drop-in  center . 

"The  overriding  issue  that  must 
be  acknowledged  across  all  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  lack  of  programs  or 
capacity  to  hold  and  treat  (the) 
severely  mentally  ill,"  says  a  key 
conclusion  of  a  task  force  subcom- 
mittee. 


This  committee  also  recommends 
several  specific  changes  in  state 
legislation  that  would  make  it  easier 
to  lock  up  and  medicate  patients  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

Two  special  committees  in  the 
state  legislature  are  now  considering 
proposals  to  "tighten  up"  Califor- 
nia's landmark  legislation  protecting 
the  rights  of  mental  patients. 

"The  more  people 
are  put  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  worse  it 
gets/9   

But  any  such  effort  will  meet 
strong  opposition  from  a  growing 
patients'  rights  movement. 

"More  and  more  patients  are 
speaking  up  about  their  rights, ' '  said 
Jean  Matoulis,  a  patients  rights' 
advocate.  "There's  now  a  ground- 
swell  of  energy  against  making  the 
law  more  repressive." 

Matoulis  pointed  to  a  series  of 
recent  conferences  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  mental  patients  from 
throughout  the  state  as  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  their  organizing  ef- 
forts. 

Matoulis  and  others  in  the  mental 
health  system  — patients  and  pro- 
fessionals alike  — will  be  watching  to 
see  how  Mayor  Feinstein  grapples 
with  these  issues.  The  impact  of  her 
decisions  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  city's  struggling 
mental  health  system. 
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HEART  OF  THE  CITY  FARMER'S  MARKET  DISCOUNT  COUPON 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  75  CENTS  OFF  any  purchase  over  $2.00. 
Good  Wednesdays  2:00  to  4:00  p.m.  only. 

Limit:  1  per  customer.   


San  Francisco  currently  devotes 
almost  half  of  its  60  million  dollar 

annual  mental  health  budget  to 
hospitalization,  three  times  more 
than  it  should  according  to  widely- 
accepted  standards  that  the  city 
itself  endorses. 


